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NEXT MONTH! 
100 Pages 100.000 Copies 


20th Anniversary November Issue 


Soviet Russia Today 


The next issue of this magazine will commemorate the 20th anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution and will be the finest and most satisfying publication of its kind ever to appear 
outside the Soviet Union. A great big book of a magazine, 100 pages, beautifully printed with 
heavy cover in color, side-stitched—the November issue, summing up twenty years of Soviet 
achievement will be indeed a library piece, a keepsake for all time. Corliss Lamont has written 
a significant article for this issue which you cannot afford to miss; Prof. Bruce Hopper contributes 
a brilliant analysis of the Far Eastern Situation; Mary Van Kleeck, Sidney W ebb, Maurice Hindus, 
D. N. Pritt, Dr. Henry Sigerist are just a few of the many world famous contributors to this 
number. H. B. Smolka has written another thrilling article on the Arctic and a special piece 
is being written by Anna Louise Strong. Foremost labor and trade union leaders are con- 
tributing; there will be a full page drawing by the noted artist, Rockwell Kent. 


Big Wall Map of USSR Free 


The November issue will include a large wall map of the USSR, especially drawn, right 
up to the minute. When published separately maps like this cost several times the price of a 
whole year’s subscription. 


12 Pages of Lynd Ward 
LITHOGRAPHS 
Lynd Ward is doing a whole series of his beautiful lithographs especially for this issue, 
portraying the history and the achievements of the Soviet Union during the first twenty years. 


We feel that this special section is by far the finest added feature we have ever produced in our 
magazine. 


Replete With Latest Photos 


The whole magazine will be profusely illustrated with latest Soviet photos as well as many 
of great historic interest. In a word nothing like the November issue of SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY has ever appeared. Don’t fail to secure this number. 


Big Special Offer! 


If you are not a subscriber you will certainly wish to subscribe | Pieris nuetre narnia 
right now and make sure of this big November issue. If you are already 
a subscriber this is the time to renew even though your subscription SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
may not have expired. Take advantage of this big offer. : 
Department 101 
824 Broadway, New York City 


Inclosed is $1.00 for which send me a full year’s sub- 
scription to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY starting with the 
Fo November issue and send me free “Tales of Modern 

ina.” 


The regular subscription price to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is $1.50 
a year. To make .it possible for the widest number to subscribe to 
our magazine, we will accept your subscription now to include the 
November issue at the special reduced price of only $1.00 for a 
whole year. 


What’s more, we will send you absolutely free the 196 page book, 
“Tales of Modern China.” The collection of nineteen short 
stories, the most popular book we ever issued is more timely 
today than ever. Gives you the background of the great 
struggle in China today. This is a bargain offer—use coupon. 


Please check here whether new or renewal subscription. 


CL) New ] Renewal 


USE THIS COUPON 
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“The most important news in the book world this fall,” says Granville Hicks 
in the New Masses, 


‘is the appearance of good books at twenty-five and 
thirty-five cents apiece. .. . And it is highly encouraging to find on the first 
list such a book as MeN Wuo Leap Lapor (by Bruce Minton and John 
Stuart) ... it is the story behind the stories you read every day in your 
newspapers, and it tells you what you need to know to understand the day- 
to-day accounts. . . . Certainly there are thousands of people in this country 
who want just the ‘ideaiiitiie th 

if they don’t spend thirty-five oo 
buying it and Leo Huberma 
which goes behind the headli 


in the LaFollette investigatio 







, and they are very foolish 
nts to get it.”” Wel\ thousands of people are 

THe Lapor Spy JRACKET, another book 
s and digs mountain of testimony 
the gexciting and dramatic story of indus- 
exposed. And they are buying Walter 
Duranty’s volume of short stories, BaBrEs WirHouT Talxs, and other titles 
on the first list of Seal Books in such quantity that we are doubling the print 
order on our second list. If there is not yet a Seal Book dealer in your neigh- 
borhood there will be soon. Additional stores are being supplied at the rate 
of more than a hundred per day and still we cannot catch up with the de- 
mand. For impatient book lovers we are filling direct orders in the manner 


described in the column to the right. But soon, very soon, there will be a 


trial espionage which that inqui 


dealer just around the corner from wherever you are. Look for the sign of 
The Three Seals in quality book and stationery stores in your neighborhood. 
And watch particularly about October first for the appearance of our next 
headliner: LaGuarp1A: AN UNAUTHORIZED Biocrapny by Jay Franklin. 
It is another full-length, timely Seal Book, and costs only thirty-five cents. 


Of unusual interest: THE UNITED 
STATES: A GRAPHIC HISTORY by 
Hacker, Modley and Taylor. A Gold 
Seal Special, illustrated with 76 pic- 
torial charts. Paper only. 75¢ 


We shall be glad to send you our pub- 
lication The Three Seals, which tells 
about our books and their authors in 
more detail, FREE. Write for it. Use 
coupon in adjoining column. 
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The Three Seats 


Long before the first 2,000 Seal 
Book dealers had their stock and 
their display racks, we found that 
the demand was far greater than 
we had anticipated. Accordingly 
5,000 more racks are being rushed 
and our print Fg _— been 
greatly i 8 

8 ipl ago, the are Red Seal 
Books are now ready. At last you 
can hove 3 your choice of these best 
books of the decade in handsome, 
sturdy, new editions, completely re- 
set and redesigned, for 25c each—a 
$29.00 library for $2.50! 

If there is no Seal Book dealer 
in your neighborhood yet, you may 
order directly from us, using the 
handy coupon below. Simply check 
the titles you wish, sign your name 
and address in the space provided. 
and mail it to us. 





—ORDER FORM—— 





Modern Age Books Ine. will 
pay the postage on your order 
for 5 or more titles if you en- 
close your remittance. Smaller 
orders, or orders not accom- 
— by remittance will be 

hipped parcel post, C.0.D. 











MODERN AGE BOOKS INC. 
Dept. 8 


ep 5 
155 East 44th St., New York City 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me the books which I 
have checked on the list below. I 
have indicated my preference of 
binding. 


O Please send these titles parcel 
post, C.0.D. 


O I enclosed my remittance in full. 
Please send my books post free. 


BLUE SEAL BOOKS 
o. 
1 Fischer: Red Feather.. 25¢ [7] 


C1 ....00000-Cloth Binding 50¢ [7] 
2 Gowen: Old Hell.......... 25¢T] 
[= emencens Cloth Binding 85¢ [] 


3 Willson and Hoover: 
Meals on Wheels.......... 25¢ 7] 


CS tints Cloth Binding 85¢ [] 
4 MacDuff: Murder 


Strikes Three ................ 25¢T] 
i .-Cloth Binding 85¢ ™ 
5 Wermeer: All’s Fair.... 25¢ [7 
+. a Binding 85¢ CT 
6 Duranty: Babies 
Without Tails .............. 25¢ 
CE .ravesereeeeeCloth Binding 85¢ 


GOLD SEAL BOOKS 


7 Minton and Stuart: 
Men Who Lead Labor.. 35¢ J] 
Ly gente Cloth Binding 85¢ ["] 
8 Huberman: The Labor 
Soy Thane :stiaiiccsons 35¢f 
OW \vvisiscniecl Cloth Binding 85¢ oO 
9 Kaltenborn: Kalten- 
born Edits the News.... 35¢ [] 
CF incnnites Cloth Binding 85¢ [1] 
10 Acier: From Spanish 
Be 35¢ 
I Sccissasscsesieal Cloth Binding 85¢ 
1l Hacker, Modley and 
Taylor; The United 
States (Paper only).... on 


mM 
oO 
22 Franklin: La Guardia. 35¢ 


OED icccrcceicinel Cloth Binding 85¢ 


RED SEAL BOOKS 
12 Guide: Travels in the 


rr NE Ee 23¢0 
13 Bolitho: Twelve 

Against the Gods.......... 23¢0 
14 Sayers: Suspicious 

RE 3¢0 
15 Green: The Leaven- 

i ee 3¢0 
16 Callaghan: They Shall 

Inherit the Earth.......... 25¢ [] 


17 Saroyan: The Daring 
Young Man on the 


Flying Trapeze ............ 23¢0 
18 Raucat: The Honor- 

able Picnic .................... 25¢ CT 
19 Powys: Mr. Weston’s 

Good Wine ...........00..0 25¢0 
20 Forster: A Passage to 

TANI: Scnnsenaeicinnetive 23¢0] 


21 Fergusson: The Blood 
of the Conquerors........ 23¢0] 


1 Please enter my name for 
a FREE subscription to 
your publication “The 
Three Seals.” 





A SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 
OUR ANNIVERSARY GIFT 


‘The suggestion in our September issue 
to present a library of a thousand Amer- 
ican scientific books to the people of the 
Soviet Union has been accepted with 
alacrity by the readers of Soviet Russia 
Topay. Their ardent support is evi- 
denced by the numerous letters pouring in 
daily from all parts of the country. 


Equally heartening is the enthusiastic 
response from American scientists. The 
proposed gift is virtually creating a fu- 
rore in progressive scientific circles. We 
have been fortunate in securing the coop- 
eration of some of America’s leading 
men of science. 


The library selected will be represen- 
tative of the very best in American scien- 
tific thought and prove a fitting token of 
appreciation to Soviet scholars who have 
so generously contributed to the body of 
world knowledge. It will constitute a sec- 
tion of a permanent collection of Ameri- 
can books in one of the central Soviet 
libraries. Americans visiting the Soviet 
Union will be able to point with just 
pride to this acknowledgment by the peo- 
ple of our country of the community of 
scientific interests between the two re- 
publics. 


This is the first opportunity that the 
American people have had to demonstrate 
their appreciation cf the achievements of 
Soviet science. There could have been 
no happier selection of a Twentieth An- 
niversary gift to the Soviet people. 


The successful fulfillment of the proj- 
ect now depends entirely upon the mate- 
rial support of our readers and friends. 
Funds are urgently needed. The average 
cost per title is over five dollars. Many 
of the outstanding volumes chosen are 
out of print and will have to be procured 
from private collectors. There is very 
little time still left in which to assemble 
these books. We must not be held up for 
lack of money! 


We call upon you to join with other 
readers of Soviet Russia Topay in con- 
tributing whatever you can to this fund. 
Will you send us a check today to defray 
the cost of at least one volume in this col- 
lection and thus inscribe your name on 
the honor roll of donors of the American 
Scientific Library to the Soviet people? 
Please make out your check to Soviet 
Russia Topay, Scientific Library Fund 
= mail it to 824 Broadway, New York 

ity. 
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JESSICA SMITH, Editor 


THEODORE BAYER, Managing Editor 


ALEXANDER LEV, Business Manager 


Editorial Council 
DOROTHY BREWSTER, MALCOLM COWLEY, ROBERT W. DUNN, THYRA ED- 


WARDS, MILDRED FAIRCHILD, DARRYL 


FREDERICK, A. A. HELLER, LANGSTON 


HUGHES, DR. JOHN KINGSBURY, CORLISS LAMONT, GEORGE MARSHALL, 
BROADUS MITCHELL, ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL S. STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, one of the world’s 
leading architects, as a pioneer of mod- 
ern architecture in America is frequently 
referred to as the “father of modern archi- 
tecture.” He has given the world many 
fine buildings, among them the Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo. He has written exten- 
sively, too, and his most recent books are 
= autobiography and “The Disappearing 

ity. 


GEORGE MCDOWELL is a farmer from 
Kansas who has lived in the USSR for 
over fifteen years and who wears the 
Order of Lenin for his valuable contribu- 
tions to Soviet farming during that period. 
His job this year is inspecting the harvest 
fields, so he knows what he is talking 
about. 


DHIMAH is a dancer well-known on the 
American concert stage. She spent two 
years in Moscow giving concerts and act- 
ing as dance consultant on the staff of the 
Bubnov House of Child Art Education. 


EARL P. HANSON is an engineer and ex- 
plorer who has done exploratory work in 
both Arctic and tropical regions. He writes 
and speaks extensively on scientific sub- 
jects and was formerly planning consultant 


to the National Resources Committee in 
Washington. 


H. P. SMOLKA is the author of “40,000 
Against the Arctic,” the first comprehen- 
sive story of the Soviet work in the Arc- 
tic, recently published in this country. 
Mr. Smolka lives in London, but is now 
touring the United States lecturing on the 
Soviet Arctic and gathering material for 
a book on America. 


IDA E. FISCHER was for many years a 
teacher of music in the New York Public 
Schools and is now devoting herself to 
painting. 


RUTH RUBIN is a frequent visitor to the 
Soviet Union and a student of Soviet af- 
fairs. 


LUCIEN ZACHAROFF, a frequent contrib- 
utor to leading American periodicals, has 
a wide and varied knowledge of many 
phases of Soviet life. 


MARGARET LAMONT is a member of the 
editorial board of “Woman Today,” a 
member of the New York City Executive 
Committee of the Socialist Party, and co- 
author with her husband, Corliss Lamont, 
of a diary of their trip to the Soviet 
Union, “Russia Day by Day.” 





TODAY, ended September 15th. 


OUR ESSAY CONTEST 


The $1000 cash prize contest on ‘What the Soviet Union Means 
to Humanity?” which has been conducted by SOVIET RUSSIA 


Over a thousand essays were received from almost every state in 


the Union, most of the possessions and the Dominion of Canada. The 
contestants represent a thorough cross-section of our population— 
including over 150 different callings. The contest was by far the 
most successful ever sponsored by the magazine. 

The essays are now being rated by the Board of Judges and the 
winners of the awards will be announced in the special November 


issue of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 





Reprints of Corliss Lamont’s article 
“Faith in the Soviet Union,” pub- 
lished in the August issue of Soviet 
Russia Topay are now available and 
may be ordered from us singly or in 
quantity at 2c a copy. 
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A Free Life for a Free People 


66 AN any man with a heart and a head see the libera- 

tion of a whole people, actually working out a 
new life, without rejoicing with them?” said Mr. Frank 
Lloyd Wright commenting on the foreign newspaper men 
he met in Moscow. He concluded that most of them must 
be “blind or vipers.” When we read Mr, Wright’s state- 
ment (which we published in full in our August issue) made 
in Moscow, we knew that here was a man with a heart and 
a head who in a short visit had grasped the essential things 
that are going on in the Soviet Union and could interpret 
them for others as the Harold Dennys and the Webb 
Millers, in whichever of Mr. Wright’s categories they may 
belong, cannot do in all their ‘‘revelations”. We asked him 
to write an article for us as soon as he came back. He 
responded immediately and generously. We are happy, 
indeed to be able to give our readers this article which 
throws such a clear bright light on the realities of life in 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Wright saw much in the Soviet Union that he did 
not like. He saw actualities and trends in his own field 
of architecture that troubled him greatly. But he under- 
stood why these things had to be as a result of the heritage 
from the old regime and saw that they carried their own 
cure within them. And what was more, he saw that the 
essential thing in the Soviet Union is that they are building 
a free life for a free people, saw this freedom expressed 
already “in the unconsciously proud way they carry them- 
selves.” He saw, too, that this new freedom for the indi- 
vidual was due to their freedom from economic want: 

“The relief of such release from ignoble fear, economic 
anxiety and false shames, you may already see in Soviet 
faces, Soviet acts,” he writes. 


APPILY we have many witnesses of what is going 

on in the Soviet Union these days far better equipped 
than some of these correspondents to whom Mr. Wright re- 
fers to report on what is really happening in the Soviet 
Union. There is, for example, Walter Duranty, who even 
though a correspondent himself happens also to be an ac- 
curate reporter and understands the Soviet Union far bet- 
ter than most of his colleagues. While the befuddled Mr. 
Harold Denny racks his brains in Paris to discover the 
key to the Russian enigma, Mr. Duranty returns to Mos- 
cow and in a few dispatches gives more real information 
about the Soviet Union than Mr. Denny has sent in a 
year. For example, Mr. Duranty watches a quarter of a 
million healthy young Russians march through the Red 
Square in celebration of the “International Youth Anni- 


” 


versary,” and has this comment to make: 

Always there is a traditional difference between succeeding gen- 
erations. But nowhere is the difference so striking as here where 
the younger generation has never known the semi-slavery of 
Tsarist days and has received technical and physical training in- 
finitely superior to that of the preceding generation. 

The past generation fought and won the revolution, but its 
fighters were mostly untrained and in a great many cases have 
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Shakhova, girl mechanic of an Ivanovo district kolhoz, who 
recently took first place for horsemanship at a county horse show 


utterly failed to adapt themselves to the requirements and tech- 
nique—in industry, agriculture or military affairs—demanded by 
the progressive, modern State that the Soviet Union is now be- 
coming. In this case the old proverb is reversed—youth does 
know and age often cannot learn. 

The result is that the pressure from below of the younger gen- 
eration, which occurs everywhere, is greatly intensified in Russia 
and some older people who had thought their former services to 
the revolution entitled them to “sit pretty” for the rest of their 
lives found themselves rudely undeceived and replaced by young 
“upstarts”. There are many such cases, which offered fertile soil 
for malcontent ideas sedulously broadcast by internal enemies of 
the regime, who were quick to take advantage of any form of 
discontent and sometimes led on mere grumblers to lengths that 
entailed punishment. 

This is perhaps only a partial explanation, but it nevertheless 
seems to be a fact that the younger generation is solidly behind 
the Stalin Government and utterly out of sympathy with the 
malcontents. 


ROFESSOR JEROME DAVIS, head of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Teachers, is another observer of un- 
impeachable integrity. He was in Russia during the revo- 
lution, he speaks the Russian language, has made frequent 
trips to the Soviet Union and has followed events there 
closely. Just back from his latest trip he writes: 


I found the Russian people happier, more healthy and more 
prosperous than at any other time I have been in the Soviet 
Union. . . . I found the system of giving all students of promise 
who graduate from the lower schools scholarships which pay all 
their way in the universities and technical schools a wonderful plan 
educationally. . . . The fact is that the Soviet Union both in its 
size and is resources is more nearly like the United States of 
America than it is to any other country. The American people 
must understand her on the basis of facts rather than false 
propaganda. 
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Elsewhere in this issue Theodore Bayer gives some facts 
and figures showing how false are the stories spread by 
McDermott and others about the low wages and high prices 
in the Soviet Union. Certainly prices of some goods are still 
higher than they should be, but these isolated facts mean 
nothing. What counts is the way the people as a whole are 
living and feeling, and such testimony as that given by 
Professor Davis tells volumes more about the Soviet Union 
than some meaningless attempt to convert the price of a 
pair of shoes into American dollars. 


In Honor of the Twentieth Anniversary 


RIENDS of peace and champions of freedom are be- 

ing asked to sign a Golden Book of American Friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union which is being compiled on the 
occasion of the Twentieth Anniversary of the Revolution 
this November. The million signatures contained in this 
book will be taken to the Soviet Union by a delegation 
sponsored by the American Friends of the Soviet Union. 
Corliss Lamont has issued a statement inviting all progres- 
sive Americans to inscribe their names in this book. He 
says: 

The 20th anniversary of the establishment of the Soviet Republic 
would be an occasion for rejoicing under any circumstances. Dur- 
ing these twenty years the Soviet Union has held out a new hope 
to mankind, has demonstrated that social progress and enlighten- 
ment are not vain dreams, and that it is possible to create a 
human society in which both economic security and the things of 
culture are the common possession of all. 

During these twenty years the Soviet Union has demonstrated 
that the centuries-old vision of a better world which socialism rep- 
resents can be made a reality. It has shown how a nation, from 
the depths of economic and cultural backwardness, can forge for- 
ward in a few brief years to an outstanding position in the indus- 
trial and cultural life of the world. 

We believe that this book offers a fine opportunity for Ameri- 
cans to express their good-will toward the Soviet Union. Anyone 


wishing to sign should communicate with the American Friends of 
the Soviet Union at 60 East 12th Street, New York City. 


UMEROUS other plans are under way to mark the 

Twentieth Anniversary of the Soviet Republic, Soviet 
Russia Topay has taken the initiative in organizing a 
library of 1,000 American scientific books which will be sent 
to the Soviet Union as a token of mutuality of interest of the 
Soviet Union and the United States in the fields of science 
and technology. We are also planning a special hundred 
page November issue of the magazine which we hope will 
make a very real contribution toward a better understand- 
ing in this country of the Soviet Union. For this purpose 
we have gone to those people best qualified to interpret 
the twenty years of the existence of the world’s first social- 
ist republic. Among our contributors we are proud to 
list such people as Sidney Webb, Mary Van Kleeck, Anna 
Louise Strong, D. N. Pritt, K.C., Maurice Hindus, 
Isobel Walker Soule, Dr. Henry Sigerist, H. P. Smolka, 
and Corliss Lamont. There will, of course, be a series of 
meetings and banquets all over the country to mark the 
event. The American-Russian Institute is marking the 
Twentieth Anniversary, by a general exhibition of life in the 
Soviet Union, with twenty-eight sections each referring to 
seme section of the new Constitution. This will be shown 
first in New York and will then be available for other 
sections of the country. 

The Twentieth Anniversary will be marked by celebra- 
tions all over the world. One of the main events will be 
a big international gathering of Peace and Friendship to 
be held in Paris on October 23rd and 24th. This confer- 
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ence is being organized by a committee including Sir Nor- 
man Angell, M. Pierre Cot, M. Romain Rolland, Dr. 
Lion Feuchtwanger and other well known persons. An 
American delegation is being organized. 


The USSR Again Champions World Peace 


HE Soviet Union has again strikingly demonstrated 

its leading role in the struggle for world peace by 
sharply challenging the fascist pirates who have been war- 
ring against merchant vessels in the Mediterranean. 

For many months merchant ships in the Mediterranean, 
particularly those bound for loyalist Spain, have been tor- 
pedoed by ‘“‘mysterious” submarines and bombed by “‘un- 
identified” planes. This campaign of brigandage reached 
its climax when two Soviet cargo vessels, the Timiriazev 
and the Blagoev, were torpedoed and sunk. The identity 
of these pirates was known to every newspaper reader. 
It was a profound mystery only in the chancellories of the 
western democratic powers, which have long adopted an 
ostrich-like policy towards fascist aggression. —The anonym- 
ity with which these powers, especially Britain, cloaked 
the Mediterranean marauders merely shielded the pirates 
and encouraged them to new and bolder acts of terror and 
plunder. 

The Soviet Union in its two notes to Italy and in Lit- 
vinov’s speech at the Nyon conference ripped the mask of 
anonymity from the pirates and exposed fascist Italy as 
guilty of the piratical attacks which have made the Medi- 
terranean a menace to peaceful shipping. 

While hostile circles raised the cry that by its forthright 
action the Soviet Union was bringing closer the danger of 
war, progressives and peace-loving people everywhere rec- 
ognized that by thus calling a halt to Italy’s barbaric acts 
the Soviet Union was serving the cause of peace. Com- 
menting on the behavior of the different powers in the 
war situation in the World Telegram of September 15, 
Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes writes: 


Soviet Russia has the best case of all in international affairs. 
Whatever one thinks of Soviet economics and politics, Russia has 
clearly shown that she does not seek a fight. She has made the 
only sincere and sweeping disarmament proposals since the war. 


T WAS the Soviet Union’s forceful stand which com- 

pelled the Nyon conference to adopt measures which 
promise to impede, to some small extent at least, the pirat- 
ical operations of Mussolini’s submarines. Nyon could 
have imposed a far more effective check than it did on 
fascist piracy. In the first place, the conference placed no 
restrictions on piratical attacks against vessels belonging to 
the Spanish loyalists. Secondly, international reprisals are 
limited to submarines violating the rules of “humane war- 
fare,” a loophole which Mussolini will fully utilize. But 
despite these and other limitations, Nyon had important 
positive results. The fact that the conference met at all 
and that Italy and Germany failed in their efforts to tor- 
pedo it, was a victory in itself. Secondly, Nyon is a definite 
setback for Mussolini’s program to convert the Mediter- 
ranean into an “Italian sea.” Thirdly, Nyon demonstrated 
that the idea of collective security is still alive. Fourthly, 
the agreement gives the signatories the right to undertake 
their own measures to protect their vessels irrespective of 
the international patrol and “in case of necessity to send 
their own warships to any part of the Mediterranean.” 
Finally, the conference adopted a minimum program for 
curbing piracy. How effectively the British and French 
fleets will carry out this program remains to be seen. 
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The Soviet Union, on its part, pledges its full support 
to decisions of the conference and will undoubtedly carry 
on an energetic campaign for still more effective actions to 
suppress Mediterranean piracy. 


Bie! evant tenrs on the results of the conference, the 
Moscow Pravda, after expressing the USSR’s sup- 
port of the conference decisions, says: “The Soviet Union 
will take its own measures against Italian pirates who de- 
stroy its vessels and kill Soviet citizens. At the same time, 
the Soviet Union is prepared fully to support collective 
measures in defense of the common interests of the states 
against all forms of aggression and international law- 
lessness.” 

The prospects for European peace are gloomy indeed if 
fascist Italy can, without hindrance, wage open warfare 
on peaceful vessels travelling in international sea lanes. 
The nations of the world cannot permit their citizens and 
their goods to remain the prey of fascist brigands. Italian 
piracy in the Mediterranean, like fascist brigandage else- 
where, is a menace to the peace of the whole world and 
the concern of every friend of peace. Ostrich-like isolation- 
ism, which attempts to dismiss this problem as of no vital 
importance to America, merely encourages fascist aggression 
and adds fuel to the impending world conflagration, 


Japan’s Undeclared War on China 


HILE Italy and Germany continue their depreda- 

tions in Spain and in the Mediterranean gener- 
ally, Japan—their Far Eastern ally in the “holy war” 
against democracy—pours ever larger armies and military 
supplies into China, in an effort to annex that entire coun- 
try and eventually to dominate the whole Pacific. 

But Japan—like Italy and Germany in Spain—did not 
reckon on the strength of the forces of progress, on the 
fierce love of the Chinese people for freedom and national 
independence. Despite the supposedly overwhelming su- 
periority of Japanese military technique, the Chinese armies 
in the vicinity of Shanghai have held the Japanese armies in 
check and at various points have launched sharp counter- 
attacks which threaten the Japanese lines. In the north 
also, the Japanese have met with far sharper resistance 
than they anticipated. 

Now comes the news that the Chinese Red Army, num- 
bering at least 100,000 fighters, have been incorporated in 
Nanking’s forces and are moving against the Japanese in 
the north. The addition of these seasoned and well-trained 
troops, with their high degree of political consciousness and 
their superb morale, will enormously strengthen China’s 
struggle for national independence. 


LSO strengthening China, is the recently concluded 
Soviet-Chinese non-aggression pact. The Soviet 
Union, which has been the firmest bulwark for peace in 
the Far East as well as in Europe, thus lends its encourage- 
ment and support to the struggle against Japanese aggres- 
sion. The conclusion of this pact, guaranteeing to China 
the moral support of the Soviet Union in its resistance to 
Japanese aggression, was hailed with delight in China. 
Soon after the publication of the treaty a spokesman of the 
Foreign Office at Nanking described its significance as 
follows: “The conclusion of the Chinese-Soviet pact marks 
the beginning of collective security among countries border- 
ing on the Pacific through mutual assistance and non- 
aggression.” 
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The Role of the United States 


HE United States could also play an important role 
in checking fascist aggression and in preserving world 
peace. At the Buenos Aires conference last year Secretary 
Hull said: “It is now as plain as mathematical truth that 
each nation in any part of the world is concerned with 
peace in every part of the world.” Nevertheless, despite 
this formal recognition of the realities of international pol- 
itics, the United States continues to adhere to its narrow 
and unrealistic isolationism. The embargo placed on ship- 
ments of arms, munitions and implements of war to either 
China or Japan aboard Government owned vessels will 
have exactly the same effect as did the application of the 
neutrality act in Spain. The legal Spanish government 
was prevented by the “neutrality” act from purchasing arms 
abroad, while Italy and Germany continued to pour in sup- 
plies to the fascists. In this case Japan with her large mer- 
cantile fleet and powerful navy will be able to get what- 
ever she needs while China, lacking a merchant fleet, will be 
cut off from her main sources of supplies. The embargo thus 
definitely helps the Japanese aggressors and injures China. 
Instead, the United States could make a real contribution 
toward world peace by abandoning isolationism and by 
joining China, the USSR and the European democracies 
interested in the Far East in collective measures to restrain 
Japanese aggression. Such a policy is dictated not by al- 
truism, but by the narrowest self-interest. It is the best 
insurance against American involvement in a world war. 
The United States cannot remain aloof and unconcerned 
while the flames of war crackle around it in Asia, Europe 
and Africa. The conflagration will spread and quickly en- 
gulf the United States, unless it is speedily and resolutely 
extinguished. 


HAT can the American people do to curb the 

Japanese war-makers and to promote peace? They 
should demand that the United States Government, to- 
gether with other signatories of the Kellogg pact, brand 
Japan as an aggressor and as a violator of its pledges under 
the Kellogg Pact. They should demand that the United 
States invoke the Nine-Power Treaty, under which Japan 
pledged to respect the territorial and administrative integ- 
rity of China. 

There is little doubt that these measures would impose a 
powerful restraint on Japanese imperialism. They might 
even tip the scales in favor of the Chinese armies of libera- 
tion and compel the Japanese to abandon their aggressive 
war against the Chinese people. Such a defeat would not 
only check the war-makers in the Far East, but be a salutary 
lesson to fascist aggressors everywhere. 


Yachting has become a favorite sport of.vacationing Soviet workers. These 
three are enjoying the facilities of the Dynamo Yacht Club, near the 


port of Novorossisk 
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SOVIET 
AGRICULTURE 
IN 19337 


By GEORGE McDOWELL 


PART II 


Mr. McDowell, an American 
farmer who wears the Order of Lenin 
for his services to Soviet agriculture 
during the past fifteen years, de- 
scribed the primitive farming of the 
old days and the difficulties of the 
transition period in the September 
issue of Soviet Russia Today. In his 
second article he draws a vivid pic- 
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HE leading collective farmers of 

the Soviet Union met with Govern- 
ment leaders in Moscow in December, 
1935, to discuss the best methods of in- 
creasing crop yields and by the same 
token increasing the well-being of farm- 
ers and workers throughout the Soviet 
Union. They left the conference 
pledged to the task of raising the total 
grain yield to between 110,000,000 and 
125,000,000 metric tons within the 
next three or four years. 

This year’s crop will not fall far short 
of that mark. As I predicted in my 
article in the last issue the crop this 
year will be over 110,000,000 metric 
tons. The common remark heard from 
collective farmers is: “the best crop Rus- 
sia ever produced.” The average for 
the lower Kuban region is 35 to 40 
bushels to the acre; for the dryer re- 
gions 25 to 30 bushels. 

Several factors have been important 
in producing this bumper crop, and all 
but one are controllable factors, that 
will be more and more utilized in pro- 
ducing future crops. They were first, 
the weather ; second, systematic planned 
production; third, the better function- 
ing of the farm organizations; fourth, 
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a nearly adequate supply of farm ma- 
chinery ; fifth, the Stakhanov movement 
in agriculture; sixth, the greatly ex- 
tended use of fertilizers; seventh, the 
universal application of a system of crop 
rotation; eighth, the wider use of thor- 
oughly cleaned and selected seed; 
ninth, a thoroughly organized system 
of insect control; tenth, new lands 
brought under cultivation; eleventh, 
more thorough conservation of mois- 
ture; and twelfth, the collective farm- 
ers themselves. 

The spring of 1937 was wet and cold 
and spring planting was greatly delayed. 
But, as often happens, it was followed 
by a warm summer with timely showers. 
But weather was by no means the only, 
nor the most important factor in pro- 
ducing this year’s crop. Systematically 
planned production, properly led and 
managed, has been the greatest factor. 
without the competent guidance of the 
the selected seed, the insect control, 
there would have been no bumper crop 
with all the favorable weather. And 
without the competent guidance of our 
government and party leaders, and the 
skill and enthusiasm of the millions of 
collective farmers and _ agricultural 


ture of the present situation. 


workers, all our fine equipment would 
have been of no avail. 

The 5000 state farms, the 5700 ma- 
chine and tractor stations and the 250,- 
000 collective farms are absolutely new 
organs of production established for the 
most part since 1930, and from abso- 
lutely disorganized and seemingly hope- 
less material. The personnel of these 
organizations had to be taught and 
trained—an enormous task. The whole 
group of these giant farm organizations 
are only now beginning to get their 
proper stride in production. With fur- 
ther practice and experience, they will 
produce wonders. 

In the first years of the collective 
farms the tractors and machinery went 
directly to the collectives or to the state 
farms which frequently rented them out 
to the collectives after their own work 
was done. But the collective farmers, 
while quick to learn to operate the trac- 
tors and other complex farm machinery, 
had so many new things to learn and 
new problems to cope with that it was 
almost too much to expect them to learn 
how to care for the machinery properly 
and repair it too. They did not have 
adequate sheds or repair shops, the dis- 
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tribution of spare parts was not yet well 
organized, and the machinery got pretty 
rough treatment at first. Then the 
method of Machine and Tractor Sta- 
tions (MTS) was devised, and proved 
to be the solution of this difficulty. 
These are state operated bases where 
all the tractors, tractor-drawn ma- 
chinery, threshers, combines, and other 
heavy machinery are concentrated. One 
MTS serves a group of from 5 to 20 
collectives and carries on all the mech- 
anized processes, for which they are paid 
by a certain percentage of the crop 
which goes to the state. The MTS are 
well equipped with sheds and central 
repair shops. They plan, with the 
collectives they serve, the whole pro- 
gram of mechanized farm work for the 
season. Those collectives that have 
large herds of horses and draught oxen 
will have a smaller share of their work 
done by the MTS than others. Courses 
for tractor drivers and operators of com- 
bines and other machinery are held at 
the MTS, and their workers are largely 
the members of the collectives them- 
selves. During the winter all the ma- 
chinery is well overhauled and prepared 
for the next season’s work. A system 
of travelling repair shops takes care of 
minor repairs that can be attended to 
in the fields, while for all major re- 
pairs the machinery is sent back to the 
machine shop of the station. 

1937 is the first year that Soviet in- 
dustry has been anywhere near able to 
supply agriculture adequately with the 
necessary machinery. The 700 new 
machine and tractor stations, with full 
equipment, are serving districts that, up 
to 1937, had no such service. Practi- 
cally every collective farm in the Soviet 
Union today is served by one of these 
stations. 

There are 400,000 15/30 wheel trac- 
tors, 75,000 60 h.p, Stalinets (caterpil- 
lar type) tractors, and 17,000 universal 
(row crop) tractors, working on Soviet 
fields today. 55,000 trucks are busy 
moving farm crops and materials. Over 
120,000 combines will harvest 42 per 
cent of this year’s crop against 23 per 
cent of last year’s harvested by com- 
bines. The new 40 h.p. Stalingrad 
(track layer) tractor is in production, 
as well as the Stalinets Diesel (56/48 
h.p.) 

The Stakhanovy movement, applied to 
the utilization of this machinery, greatly 
increased its productivity—doubled it 
in many cases. With the 60 h.p. Stalin- 
ets tractors, tractorists harrowed win- 
ter grains this spring at the rate of 


1,000 acres per day. The crack combine - 
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operator, Borin, with a Stalinets and 
two combines has harvested over 5,000 
acres of small grains in 29 days, and is 
now preparing his machines to harvest 
1,250 acres of sunflowers. 

On other field work, thousands of 
Stakhanovites have produced record 
crops of wheat, oats and barley on cer- 
tain specified acreages. On kolhoz Kras- 
ny Tamanets, Slaviansky District, Com- 
rade Kuzmenko produced 126 bushels 
of winter wheat per acre. As the har- 
vest progresses, tens of thousands of 
others will harvest record yields of 
other farm crops, and in live-stock, gar- 
den and fruit brigades, other thousands 
are getting record yields with Stakhanov 
methods. 

Manures and mineral fertilizers have 
come into universal use only in 1937. 
Manures were considered waste prod- 
ucts by most of the older peasants, to be 
gotten rid of in the most convenient 
way. A small percentage was used for 
fuel—some for plastering the peasants’ 
huts, for mending roads (but only when 
they became absolutely impassable), but 
by far the greater part of them were 
dumped in any convenient hole or 
stream. 

This year, over 50 per cent of the 
manures on every collective through- 
out the Soviet Union were spread on 
the fields. A considerable amount of 
mineral fertilizer was also used on every 
collective, an absolutely new thing for 
most of them. During the growing 
season the Stakhanovites on all collect- 
ives sub-fed their special plots with 
liquid mixtures of manure and mineral 
fertilizer. 

A regular system of crop rotation on 
all farms is in its second year. The rota- 
tion must carry 25 to 30 per cent of 
legumes (beans, soys, alfalfa, and clo- 
vers) on every farm. Three million 
acres of alfalfa were planted this spring. 
Previous to 1936 only a few of the best 
farms had regular rotations. 
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On the right is 
the Combine 
brigade headed 
by Konstantin 
Borin, best com- 
bine operator 
in the Soviet 
Union, gather- 
ing this year’s 
record harvest. 
Above is a trac- 
tor-cultivator on 
a completely 
mechanized cot- 
ton plantation 
in Uzbekistan 


This year thoroughly cleaned and 
specially selected seed of varieties espe- 
cially adapted to local conditions was 
sown on an area of 85,500,000 acres. 
The whole of the wheat area of Slavi- 
ansky Rayon was seeded to pure re- 
cleaned Stavropol winterr wheat. This 
variety here yields around 10 per cent 
more than any other, and better wheat, 
too. 

Insect control is thoroughly organ- 
ized. A constant war is waged against 
all insect pests, including the malaria 
mosquito that previously often put 20 
per cent of the farm population on the 
sick list. Groups of specialists are con- 
stantly in the field with trucks, air- 

(Continued on page 28) 






















































DANCING, DANCING 


PROGRAM of folk dances was 

the evening attraction at the 
open-air theater in a secluded grove of 
that vast, rambling recreational park 
and grounds whose gay facades and 
multi-colored lights flank the orna- 
mental stone embankment of the Mos- 
cow River for more than a mile. It was 
one of those frequent and informal oc- 
casions on which performers of people’s 
art on tour from a score of distinct 
Soviet nationalities, from near and far, 
appear before a metropolitan audience 
warmly appreciative of the rich talent 
and international comradeship that 
has flowered in a soil of full freedom 
and equality for all nations, races and 
creeds. 

The earliness of the hour and an 
idling mood found me at a table of an 
open-air cafe, my curiosity aroused by 
the darkly-robed figure sitting oppo- 
site, his swarthy face and high cheek 


bones blending with a characteristic - 


sinewy sturdiness. Across his sloping 
chest two semi-circular rows of gilt- 
encrusted bullet holders shone omin- 
ously. From a flowing sleeve his hand 
cut its way finely through space in a 
gesture which carried me back to the 
Orient, not far from his native Cau- 
casus. 

“Friend . . .” to the waiter, “ice- 
cream —if you have no wine,” the 
words fell in a monotone not native to 
the Russian tongue. Again the hand 
described a finished line in the air, this 
time including me within its range. 
“And you too—please,” to me, with- 
out for a moment really looking at me: 
as if all thoughts, all movements nat- 
urally ended in all-embracing harmony 
and fellowship. 

He was one of the Georgian dancers 
on the evening program, he told me. 
Neither he nor the rest of his troupe— 
Mingrelians, Ossetians, Adjars — had 
ever before left their homelands in 
the sunny Caucasus. They were col- 
lective farmers, workers and students 
particularly skilled in local traditional 
dances and released therefore for a pro- 
longed vacation tour. “No, no, not pro- 
fessionals,” he shunned the word, “al- 
though in the old days some of us 
danced for the fling of a coin, or for 
meals in an inn.” 

With evident pride he related how 


Performers at a recent 
amateur art olympiad 
of workers of the gold 
industry held in Mos- 
cow. In the center is 
a dancer from the 
North Caucasus, and 
with him two Kazakh 
girl dancers 


Nina Ramishvilli and 
Iliko Sukhishvili per- 
form a Georgian Folk 
Dance, “Lekhiri,” dur- 
ing a performance of 
a group of Azerbaid- 
jan musicians and 
dancers in Moscow 


Caucasian women 
dancing the national 
dance of the mountain 
people of Daghestan 
during a recent holi- 
day celebration in one 
of ‘the villages of the 
Daghestan Autonom- 
ous Republic 


On the opposite page 
are shown a group of 
railway workers from 
the city of Gomel, 
White Russian Social- 
ist Republic, doing one 
of their national 
dances at a_ folk 
festival 
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in one month since leaving the Caucasus 
the troupe had danced for 44 audiences 
between Tbilisi (Tiflis) and Leningrad. 
Everywhere they had met that cordial 
reception that the brother nations of 
the union of Soviet republics unfailingly 
give each other’s representatives, par- 
ticularly artists of the people. Folk art 
stands high in popular esteem, he said. 
Even the ballet is called upon by art 
leaders to study and learn from the rich 
art which has sprung from such deep 
sources. I as a dancer had long wel- 
comed this specifically Soviet approach 
to contemporary art problems. He was 
pleased that a foreigner could under- 
stand what it meant to small nations to 
be able to develop their own arts. ... 

He chuckled telling me how a tour- 
ist in Leningrad was so surprised to 
find that the Caucasians were not bar- 
barians. . . . ‘We whose culture is as 
old as the mountains!” At a recent 
showing in the Kremlin there was even 
talk of a future European tour to show 
the extraordinary variety of Soviet na- 





tional dance. His loose-limbed gait as 
we sauntered towards the theater 
caught me in its forward swing, till 
we reached the grove, where several 
thousands had assembled to greet the 
dancers. 

* * * 

A ripple of pleasure grew into ap- 
plause rising from all sides of the huge 
amphitheater as the drawn curtains 
signalled the entry of a gay parade of 
jaunty figures, clad in a kaleidoscope 
of clashing colors, which swung its way 
triumphantly around the spacious open 
stage. Linked arm in arm, these citizens 
of widely-separated Soviet republics, 
each group garbed in its ancient cos- 
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tume, symbolized an irresistible har- 
mony. On similar occasions in city thea- 
ters and in the republics at various pres- 
entations of fraternal national theater, 
I have seen these heartfelt outbursts of 
mutual emotion among nations and 
races now delivered from age-long op- 
pression and internecine strife become 
transformed into tumultuous demon- 
strations of solidarity, redoubled at 
mention of the aggressive threats of 
common enemies. 

A few moments’ interval while the 
company seated itself in a semi-circle at 
the rear of the stage, and the accordion 
player was ready for the Russian en- 
semble made up of workers from a fac- 
tory in Moscow Region. To the ac- 
companiment of clapping hands and 
stamping, the high-booted dancing feet 
formed and re-formed in all the intri- 
cate patterns of the merry “Horavod.” 
The audience, unable to resist the gen- 
eral mirth, had begun to join in the 
clapping, when the tune of the accor- 
dion abruptly changed and the scene 
gave way to the popular “apple” dance 
of the Red Fleet, the jolly sailor, sur- 
rounded by city workers, “tapping” and 
poking fun with eccentric and witty 
body movements. 

Again a hush and three somber-look- 
ing figures dressed in dark Georgian 
costumes with forbidding daggers in 
their belts, rose to the beat of a hollow- 
sounding drum and slid into the “Har- 
oumi,” a national dance performed to 
a complicated rhythm in five-eighths 
time. With almost sinister movements 
they glided stealthily through choreo- 
graphic patterns that depicted with the 
utmost realism a scene of fierce defense 
in the oft-contested hills and valleys of 
Georgia. The rapidly changing and 
angular movements of the legs, the 
agile panther-like strides that barely 
touched the earth, finally ended in a 
victorious conclusion with the slender 
figures drawing themselves up to their 
full, majestic height. A steadying mo- 
ment—then loud applause; but before 
the shouts of “bis!” had died down, the 
rest of the Georgians had captured 
the stage for one of those boisterous 
Caucasian dances, each one exhibiting 
his particular skill amid a salvo of hi- 
larious noises. 

A trio of Uzbek instrumentalists 
moved forward, robed in the flowing 
caftans and embroidered skull-caps of 
Central Asia, and following them the 
beautiful olive-skinned Tamara Ha- 
num, Honored Artist of the Socialist 
Republic of Soviet Uzbekistan. 

To and fro her body swayed and 


glided with delicate lyricism, head and 
arms jerking with the accentuations of 
the Orient. Through it all, the dex- 
terous fingers of 70-year-old Usta 
Alim could be heard in skilfull rhyth- 
mic accompaniment on his “boobin.” 
It crept into the blood; he had to give 
a solo. 

Facing the people with his tambour- 
ine-like drum grasped by the rim in the 
palm of his hands, and held high hid- 
ing his grizzly face, the old man dem- 
onstrated his inimitable technique, the 
ancient music of his race. Using his 
fingers, and working with incredible 
nimbleness and speed he produced a 
dance of rhythms and counter-rhythms, 
which, punctuated by slaps with the 
flat of his hands, created a sensation of 
sounds equivalent to that of a sym- 
phony of several tympanies. The au- 
dience swayed with his insistence. Old 
Usta Alim merited a special medal 
after he had performed with the Soviet 
dancers at the London Festival of In- 
ternational Folk Dances. 

Again Tamara Hanum took the 
floor, this time to describe in the man- 
ner of a Hindu raconteuse a fragment 
of Uzbek life: the native occupation 
ot silk-weaving. She nursed the cocoon, 
cared for the silkworm and danced 
through all the processes that finally 
result in a scarf of shimmering silk 
waving from the eager shoulders of an 
Uzbek maiden, reaching a climax that 
struck a familiar note of triumph in 
the feelings of the thousands of assem- 
bled workers. 

Then the sensation of the evening— 
and of the festival in London. In a 
blaze of color, girls in high red boots, 
picturesque embroidered apron dresses, 
blouses and flowered headwear, men in 
festive-looking array, the Ukrainian 
carnival of dances began, and the 
catchy “hopak” went the rounds. From 
the leaping, twirling, stamping me- 
lange, one after the other stepped for- 
ward, each to display his specialty, on 
the floor, on the knees, legs shooting 
out in all directions, or furiously 
pirouetting in the air, then to resume his 
place in the laughing, clapping ensem- 
ble. The eye could not take it all in. 
It was a sheer exuberance of color and 
choreography. It had no hidden depths, 
no cares, no fears. It leaped and 
laughed in a whirlpool of dizzy ex- 
ultation, catching the vast audience in 
its infectiousness until repeated cries of 
“Bis!” “Bis!” swept the lines of seats. 

As one London critic put it: “Music 
and dance come as naturally to these 
people as the air they breathe in.” 








THE SEARCH FOR LEVANEVSKY 


IGISMUND LEVANEVSKY, 

one of the Soviet Union’s foremost 
pilots, took off from Moscow on Au- 
gust 12th for a flight across the North 
Pole to the United States, a flight that 
was to mark the culmination, for this 
season, of the Soviet Government’s long 
program of highly successful Arctic 
work. Professor Schmidt and his men, 
in establishing a camp at the North 
Pole, Chkaloy and Gromov and their 
crews by their remarkable non-stop 
transpolar flights, had done beautiful 
work toward the eventual establish- 
ment of the Arctic air route. Levanev- 
sky and five companions, in a heavier 
plane that required stops for refueling, 
sought to add to the knowledge of arc- 
tic conditions gained by their predeces- 
sors. On August 13 they reported 
trouble with one of their engines, a bit 
this side of the pole. 

Subsequent messages, received in Rus- 
sia, weak and fading, giving no informa- 
tion as to the flyers’ position, give strong 
grounds for the belief that the men may 
still be alive. Briefly, the reasons are as 
follows: (1) Because of the wave 
lengths used, the times of sending the 
messages, some of the words used, all 
in accordance with agreements made se- 
cretly by Levanevsky before taking off, 
these messages have been identified as 
coming from him “almost beyond a 
doubt”; (2) The weak and fading na- 
ture of the messages indicates that they 
were probably sent with battery power, 
indicating in turn that Levanevsky was 
down on the ice when he sent them, and 
had therefore survived a landing; (3) 
Again, the weak and fading nature of 
the messages indicates that the present 
silence of the men may be due to the 
fact that their batteries are dead, while 
they themselves may well be in perfect 
health. 

At the particular time of Levanev- 
sky’s flight, ice and weather conditions 
were about as bad as they are likely to 
get during the polar year. In spite of 
that, experts are optimistic about his 
present safety for the following rea- 
sons: (1) being experienced in arctic 
work, and a level-headed man, he prob- 
ably made a precautionary landing as 
soon as he had discovered engine trou- 
ble, taking no chances on a possible 
forced landing later, and so being able 
to select a floe suitable for landing pur- 
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poses, (2) In August, the ice is apt to 
be in bad condition for landing pur- 
poses, being often criss-crossed by deep 
trenches with almost vertical sides, 
melted into it during the summer. 
But in general, the farther north Lev- 
anevsky was when landing, the better 
the ice, and the greater his chances for 
a safe landing. He was around 88 deg. 
N. when he reported engine trouble. 
(3) Granted a safe landing, the men 
can probably live indefinitely on the 
ice in spite of the depletion of their 
supplies. As has happened at the North 
Pole camp, the odor of their camp is 
bound to bring polar bears, which are 
food, walking straight to them. 

For the above reasons, the search 
that is now going on may and ought to 
last, if necessary, until the summer 
fogs begin again in June 1938. Until 
now the search has been hampered by 
fogs and clouds. From now until late 
in October, the searchers may expect in- 
creasingly clear daylight weather. Dur- 
ing the “long winter night,” they will 
have every month from six to eight days 
of moonlight that is made sufficiently 
bright by the reflective power of the ice 
to provide excelient visibility for the 
work. 

The search is financed by the Soviet 
Government and is under the supreme 
command of Professor Schmidt, with 
the Explorers Club of New York act- 
ing, through its president, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, as the advisory agent to 
coordinate activities in America. It is 
the greatest and most carefully organ- 
ized effort of its kind ever made in 
the Arctic.* 

Sir Hubert Wilkins and his four 
companions have so far formed the 
spearhead of the search. With Sir Hu- 
bert as chief pilot is Herbert Hollick- 
Kenyon, who was also associated with 
Wilkins as pilot for the Ellsworth Ant- 
arctic expedition, and Al Cheeseman, a 
veteran flyer of the Canadian North, 
is co-pilot. Gerald Brown, the engi- 
neer mechanic, and Raymond Booth, ra- 
dio-operator, have previously been en- 
gaged in tropical work, but have given 
an excellent account of themselves un- 


* Levanevsky was elected to life member- 
ship and Professor Schmidt to honorary mem- 
bership in the Explorers Club early this year. 
Sir Hubert Wilkins and several of his com- 
panions, as well as a number of the men who 
are helping with the search in Alaska and 
Canada, are members of the Club. 





der Arctic conditions. ‘To date they 
have made four search flights, working 
systematically, zig-zagging back and 
forth between 145 and 148 deg. long. 
and working as far north as 84.45 N 
lat. With perfect success they have 
flown over the vicinity of the pole of 
inaccessibility, which is farther from 
navigable water and more inaccessible 
than any other part of the Arctic Sea. 
At the time of the present writing they 
have not yet worked up to 87 deg. N., 
the location where the Levanevsky 
group is considered as being most likely 
to be. 

While Wilkins has carried on his 
work, the Krassin has arrived at Point 
Barrow with gasoline and four planes. 
Robert Randall, loaned by the Cana- 
dian “Mackenzie Air Service,” has 
flown along the Arctic coast, checking 
rumors that Eskimos had heard a plane 
overhead on August 13. Crosson and 
other pilots of the Pacific Alaskan Air- 
ways, have searched large areas in 
Alaska in response to similar rumors, 
in order to overlook no possibilities. 
Grazianski is now enroute from Siberia 
to Alaska, to participate in the search 
with the latest and most appropriate 
model of Russian plane. Four Russian 
planes are at Rudolf Island, waiting 
for favorable searching-weather to fly 
across the pole to America over Levan- 
evsky’s route. These planes are in 
command of M. Shevelev and are 

(Continued on page 29) 
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NOMADS 


By H. P. SMOLKA 


In the previous installment Mr. Smolka wrote of an 
unexpected visit to the Dolgan people during an air- 
plane tour of the Soviet Arctic when he was forced by 
fog to land beside the Khatanga River. Here he con- 
tinues the account of his visit to the Dolgans. This 
is a selection from Mr. Smolka’s book, “40,000 
Against the Arctic” recently published in this country. 


PART II 


FTER I had taken the tea which 
was offered me as breakfast, my 
hosts took me to a neighboring family. 
They seemed to be relatives of some 
sort. Their tent looked cleaner and 
the landlady there was just cheerily 
using a sewing machine. It stood on 
the floor in front of her, while she, 
with her legs tucked under her like a 
Turk, drove the wheel with her hand. 
“What a beautiful machine,” I 
greeted her. 

From the baby’s shirt which she was 
just manufacturing, she looked up and 
grinned broadly. ‘‘Where did you buy 
it?” 

It was a stupid question. 
she had not bought it. 

“I got it as a premium,” she said, 
“on March the 8th this year, Interna- 
tional Women’s Day.” Premiums are 
very much in vogue in Russia today. 
Goods of which there is still some scarc- 
ity, such as bicycles, gramophones, 
cameras and motor cars, are given to 
good workers and to “cultural leaders,” 
Apart from their actual value the good 
have also a social importance as a sign 
of honor and privilege. “I am a Cul- 
ture Stakhanovist,” the woman went 
on. I had heard of Stakhanovist work- 
ers before; here apparently the term 
was also used in connection with spe- 
cial merits in the field of cultural prog- 
ress. “Don’t you see how clean my 
tent is?” she challenged me. “And I 
wash my children every week, as the 
doctor told me. They will live twice 
as long as Natya’s.” She pointed to 
my reactionary hostess, who had intro- 
duced me but was now leaving furi- 
ously at being insulted by her cousin. 


Of course 
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MECHANIZED 


As she did not understand Russian her- 
self, the cultural champion had _ re- 
peated ‘ther remark in Dolgan, lest there 
was any misunderstanding. With this 
good woman, culture and progress were 
obviously supreme. She had picture 
books which she took out to show to 
me; they are printed for illiterate na- 
tives and describe scenes from their 
lives and also give propaganda for the 
leaders of the State, including the na- 
tive children of the district Soviet. 
Pictures were given of native children 
marching in a row with Russian, 
Georgian, Chinese and Turkoman boys 
and girls from other Republics in the 
Soviet Union, all carrying Red flags 
demonstrating their solidarity. 

It has become more than a political 
dogma for the large masses in Rus- 
sia to regard the different races in 
the Union as brothers. A kind of 
pride and joy at the variety of colors 
and nationalities of the country has 
been established. The feeling of be- 
ing rich in different national cultures, 
languages, arts and customs, from Arc- 
tic to sub-tropical, from Far Eastern 
to European, is inbued into the youth. 
“We have all the varieties of men that 
exist in the world within our own 
country,” a worker boasted to me at 
Igarka, when I discussed this question 
with him. 

The main principle applied in the 
campaign to “raise the Arctic natives” 
is to get it done as far as possible by 
the natives themselves. ‘They are asked 
to form nomadic Soviets, a form of 
Government which is presented to them 
as only a short step away from their 
own tribal councils. Nor is the revo- 


_lution halting at the fringe of the Arc- 


A Dolgan girl student at the Institute of 
the Peoples of the North in Leningrad 


tic. The tribes are encouraged by Red 
missionaries to collectivize their rein- 
deer herds, and the resistance of the 
shamans, their medicine men, is broken 
by young Communists who expose 
them to ridicule. They do it by giving 
them a taste of their own medicine. As 
soon as the tribes find out that doc- 
tors and veterinary surgeons can drive 
away just as effectively as the shaman 
the evil spirits that have crept into the 
bodies of men and reindeer they give 
their confidence to the new doctors. 

My little progressive Dolgan hostess 
No. 2 on the Khatanga river told me 
how she herself was convinced that the 
young Comsomol girl who visited her 
was right and not the shaman. ' “He 
said that the aeroplanes were flying 
devils, with whom the Russians had 
made a pact to destroy us. But last 
year I saw one and touched it myself. 
Then I saw that it was really made 
of the same material as my tea pot. 
And when the pilot invited us to fly 
with him, my grandfather decided that, 
being the oldest, he would risk least if 
he exposed himself to the danger. 
When he came back he reported that 
he had been in heaven and seen no gods 
there at all. Then we knew that the 
shaman had been lying when he told us 
that the birds had told him that they 
would always bring him messages from 
the gods, which we would have to 
obey.” 

There are rich and poor in the tun- 
dra as well as anywhere else in the 
world. Some men have herds up to 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Prelude to “Beethoven Coneerto” 


HEN I saw the altogether 

charming film, Beethoven Con- 
certo, which has been touring our Little 
Theatres this year, the story of which 
is based on an episode in a festival of 
the talented musical children of the 
Soviet Union, my mind traveled back 
irresistibly to an event in the winter of 
1935. Then, a public-school music teach- 
er on Sabbatical leave, I was trying in 
the few weeks of my Moscow stay to 
assimilate as much as possible of the 
multifold musical activities of a music- 
ally gifted people whose energies had 
been but newly released into cultural 
channels. So I tramped the ice-packed 
streets night and day, breathing in the 
freezing air of almost polar rarity, each 


breath of which was a stab to unaccus- - ff 


tomed lungs. The high spot of all was 
a concert given by the talented musical 
children as one event in four in the 
fortieth jubilee of the famous Gnessin 
School, which had been founded forty 
years before by the Gnessins—four sis- 
ters and one brother—the latter, a pupil 
of Rimsky Korsakov. 

© 

The Hall of Columns, a low-ceil- 
inged oblong walled with mirrors, cur- 
tained with red velvet, with a gallery 
around it. Suspended along the sides 
are the fifty-four blazing crystal chan- 
deliers from which the room derived 
its pre-revolutionary name, “Hall of 
the Chandeliers.” On the platform are 
seated tiny boys and girls, together 
with the larger ones, half of the school’s 
thousand pupils. White blouses and 
red neckties. They are sitting in a 
semi-circle on the left of the stage. On 
the right are two pianos. 

A printed program is given me on 
which the only intelligible thing is the 
numbers, one to fifty. I amin my red 
velvet chair in the seventh row. Accus- 
tomed to never-ending commencement 
programs, I register a vow to leave after 
the tenth number. I see the four fragile, 
aging Gnessin sisters receiving con- 
gratulations. I wonder if I shall want 
to offer mine. 

A little girl places herself on the 
cushion of the piano chair. Her feet rest 
on a footstool covering the pedals. A 
little boy seats himself near the piano. 
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An Impression 


By IDA E. FISCHER 





His teacher puts a cello against his 
knee. A tiny girl stands at the boy’s left 
holding a violin. They play a sonata. 
It is not the rendering of “‘a piece.” It 
is music! 

I turned excitedly to my neighbor on 
the left, a sturdy old woman dressed 
in a worn black satin dress of ancient 
mode and with grey hair straggling a 
little in her neck. I had noticed when 
she came in how firmly she settled her- 
self in her chair and how authoritative- 
ly she adjusted her glasses. “Do you 


speak English?” A puzzled headshake. 
“Sprechen Sie Deutsch?” 


The old 





i Tee gifted child musicians in 
the film “Beethoven Concerto” 





lady’s face lights. She answers in a 
correct if harshly foreign German. She 
translates those tormenting hieroglyph- 
ics on the program for me. The trio is 
followed in quick succession by pianists, 
violinists, cellists, other chamber music 
groups. Bach, Beethoven, French, Rus- 
sian, Italian classics. All—music! 

In the intermission I learn that my 
old lady with the burning eyes and 
shiny dress is Lebedeva, that she as- 
sisted in organizing the Music Com- 
missariat, is an old friend of the Gnes- 
sins, whom she insists I] must meet, and 
is at present working on a collection of 
folk songs of the Moldau River. 

The second half of the concert be- 
gins. It is choral music. One of the 
Gnessin sisters—she is wearing mauve 
satin and orchids—conducts three cho- 
ruses. Five hundred children watch 
their conductor and follow her subtle 
leading. Gretchaninov has composed 
the first chorus specially for the Jubilee. 
Gay and spirited. The second is a 
Tartar folk song; and the third is by 
a pupil of the conductor, now one of 
the Union of Soviet Composers. He 
sits at the piano while his old teacher 
conducts his composition. The audience 
demands a repetition, after which the 
composer kisses the conductor’s hand 
and places a basket of flowers at her 
feet. 

The fiftieth number finds me still 
spellbound in my seat and with un- 
ashamed tears running down my cheeks. 
Lebedeva is promising, nay, insisting 
that she will take the teacher from 
America to see workers’ choruses and 
orchestras, groups of young composers, 
publishing houses of Soviet music,—a 
promise subsequently heroically fulfilled 
in. the biting weather. 

The Nadias, the Jaschas, the Ig- 
natzes, the Tanias, of that memorable 
evening—together with many from na- 
tional minorities whose names I can- 
not begin to spell—the world will hear 
of them. It has in fact already heard 
of them at the great contests in War- 
saw, Vienna, Paris, Antwerp, where 
Soviet children, and their teachers, have 
earned such signal honors, Perhaps I, 
myself, saw and heard some of them in 
Beethoven Concerto. 
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I MEET A TADJIK ON VACATION 


By RUTH RUBIN 


OCHI is in the Caucasus, on the 
shores of the Black Sea. In Tsarist 
days titled personages built themselves 
white stone mansions there. These still 
stand dazzingly white three hundred 
sunny days out of the year. The town 
abounds in luxuriant semi-tropical flora 
and the climate is extremely delightful. 
My hotel was perched on a moun- 
tain-slope, facing the open sea. My bed- 
room windows, graced with a Romeo 
and Juliet balcony, brought to me the 
gentle rumble of the waves as they 
struck the gravel shore. Here, I met 
factory workers, collective farmers, pro- 
fessionals, artists, all vacationing and 
in happy and abandoned mood. But 
the most interesting of all encounters 
was my acquaintance with Timir. 

Timir was a Tadjik youth on his 
vacation. 

Tadjikistan is one of the Soviet Re- 
publics in Central Asia in the moun- 
tains north of Persia. In Tsarist times, 
the Tadjiks, like all the other oppressed 
national minorities in Russia, were in- 
discriminately taxed and mercilessly 
robbed. The Russian rulers encouraged 
friction even among the various na- 
tionalities in this land and the Tadjiks, 


A drawing by Louis Lozowick 
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Arabs and Jews disliked each other 


heartily. The women wore the “pa- 
ranja” (heavy horse-hair veil) and 
extreme backwardness and _ misery 
reigned. 


How different is the picture today! 
The mention of Sovitt Tadjikistan 
brings to mind a fertile, harmonious 
and prosperous mountain country. Its 
people are fast learning the ways of 


far-off Tadjikistan heard it as you 
would an echo over the mountain. The 
whine of flying bullets, the terrifying 
thunder of bombardments, were, in the 
first years of fighting, distant and re- 
moved from us. For several years, we 
did not witness its march, day by weary 
day, step by difficult step, as did the 
heroic peoples of Russia and the 
Ukraine. It was only later, that the 





“How different is the picture today!”—lInstead of going around swathed in a horse- 
hair veil, this young Tadjik woman goes in for parachute jumping. She has just 
taken a jump from the practise tower at Stalinabad’s Central Air Club. 


Soviet civilization and in a remarkably 
short time have spanned the hundreds 
of illiterate and dark years that went 
before. 

Needless to say, Timir and I had a 
million things to say to each other. To 
my question of polygamy in his coun- 
try, he replied: 

“Tt was not a question of peculiarity 
of custom or of religion, but rather of 
economy. Harems were the pleasure of 
the rich. Who but a wealthy man 
could support more than one wife? 
My father was a poor man and I had 
but one mother.” 

“Tell me, Timir,” I asked, “what 
was your reaction to the Revolution 
when it came?” 

Timir was thoughtful for a moment, 
Then he said: 

“When the Revolution came, we in 


reverberation came ever nearer until 
we were finally swept into its tre- 
mendous stride. 

“To us, the Revolution came in the 
form of electricity, that wonder of all 
wonders. It came as a written language 
with an alphabet of our own. It came 
in the form of schools, hospitals, thea- 
ters. It expanded the sky and opened 
up new horizons for our people. Fac- 
tories were built and filled the air with 
their hum and throb. Modern methods 
were introduced in our farming and 
herding. 

“As for our women, ever since I 
can remember, they were considered 
as private property. . . . The wearing 
of the hated veil was the symbol of 
their servitude. If the poor were op- 
pressed, then our women were doubly 

(Continued on page 31) 
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OW that I am back at Taliesin 
again, my Moscow colleagues 
are far enough away for perspective 
to assert itself. I enjoyed them so 
much, was personally so much in sym- 
pathy with them while there, that ap- 
praisals made on the spot might easily 
have been overdrawn. ‘They were not. 
As I see across the Pole—my friends 
in Moscow and their work appear the 
more extraordinary. I went to them 
intending to do what little I could to 
end the confusion I thought I saw 
among them. I disliked the Palace of 
Soviets exceedingly, and do so yet. I 
had hoped to change the minds en- 
tangled with its erection, but the foun- 
dations were in. 

And I found that in Russia, as in the 
United States long ago, the masses who 
had nothing and to whom the landed 
aristocracy appeared to have every- 
thing, now have their turn to be 
pleased. Nothing pleases them so much 
as the gleam of marble columns under 
high ceilings, glittering chandeliers, the 
unmistakable signs of luxury as they 
looked up to it when it decided their 
fate, when they ate out of luxury’s hand 
if they ate at all. 

But reassurance for me lay in the 
attitude of the Soviet architects them- 
selves. I may mention Alabyan, Colly, 
Yofan, the Vesnins, Nikolsky, Chusev 
and the editor, Arkin, as personal ac- 
quaintances in this connection. All of 
them took the present situation calmly 
with Russian humor and a touch of 
fatalism, characteristically Russian. 

Just now is no time to offer the 
liberated ones the higher simplicity 
which repudiates the falsity of that sort 


Arehitecture and Life in the USSR 


By FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


Frank Lloyd Wright, one of the 
world’s greatest architects, saw 
much in the Soviet Union that he 
did not like, architecturally. But 
he also saw and rejoiced in the 
building of a free life for a free 
people he found there. He un- 
derstood that what is bad stems 
from the past, and feels that an 
architecture worthy of the new 
life and freedom will surely come. 
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of luxury. This is not the time to in- 
sist upon something they could not yet 
understand—the higher simplicity that 
has turned upon that flagrant artifice 
as the people themselves turned upon 
its possessors. So in the Soviet Union, 
I saw the cultural lag again as I have 
seen it and have fought against it for a 
lifetime in these United States. With 
the Russians, as with the Americans, 
several more generations must pass 
away before a more natural way of life 
and building can take the place of the 
old order. The Russian people see 
viciousness in that old order where 
human rights are concerned, but the 
masses of the people are yet unable to 
see the viciousness of the old order in 
that higher realm of created things of 
which architecture is the highest. 

The architects, however—at least 





On the left is Yofan’s model for the Pal Sovi 
Below the Tsar’s box in Moscon’s Grand nding wa 
glimpse of the ornate grandeur of the past, an inheritance 
to be outlived 









































those I have: named—are men who do 
see and realize this. ‘They are men 
who say, “Never mind—we will tear 
it down in ten years.” 

“But it will take nearly that long 
to finish the Palace of Soviets,” I said. 

“Never mind,” said they; “we may 
tear that down too—even before we 
complete it.” 

“But this popular rush to get into 
Moscow? Are you on the right road 
when you prepare Moscow to take 
in five million country people, instead 
of sending Moscow out to the five 
million ?” 

“But Russia needs a cultural center 
for her uneducated millions for years 
to come. Let the city be that cultural 
center for a time,” said they. 

Such resignation would not be pos- 
sible for me. I can understand it, per- 
haps sympathize with it, in a way envy 
it, but I cannot approve of it, still less 
share in it. Notwithstanding the trag- 
edy of the first essays in the direction 
of the new simplicity, I would see the 
Russian opportunity as a mighty incen- 
tive in no way diminished by a false 
start. 

But the attitude of the Russian archi- 
tects is sincere and, I am sure, far in 
advance of the social consciousness of 
our own American architects. I do not 
know one architect among us who looks 
so far into the future, able to smile 
indulgently at his own present effort— 
perspective given by a fine sense of 
humor mingled with idealism. 

Said Alabyan: “I thought I would 
put all the columns I would have to 
use for the rest of my life into this 
building (the new Theater) and have 
done with it.” 

Said Vesnin concerning his Palace of 
Culture and Rest (a very desirable im- 


The Okhotny Riad subway station in Mos- 
cow—"“The Moscow subway makes the 
New York subway look like a sewer” 


provement on LeCorbusier e¢ al), “It 
lacks color. It is only a preliminary 
study. It is not yet Russian.” 

Said young Yofan, not yet quite dis- 
illusioned concerning his highly decora- 
tive Palace of Soviets: “Never mind, 
Mr. Wright. It will improve as we go 
along. We are studying it con- 
tinually.” 

And I saw proofs of that statement 
in Yofan’s studio (Napoleons’ old resi- 
dence in Moscow by the Kremlin 
wall). 

Who can help loving such liberal 
great-hearted fellows? What col- 
league would not do anything he could 
do under heaven to help them? The 
result might be help from them. 

Said they: “We have faith in our 
people. We Russians are by nature ar- 
tists. We love the beautiful. Our 
sense of life is deep and rhythmic. We 
will create a new Russia. You will 
see.” 

I believe I do see even now in their 
efforts, a new organic Russia slowly 
entering into their buildings “through 
closed doors.” And I see no necessity 
for Russia to die that the Soviet Union 
may live. 

If Comrade Stalin, as disconcerted 
outsiders are saying, is betraying the 
revolution, then, in the light of what I 
have seen in Moscow, I say he is be- 
traying it into the hands of the 
Russian people. 

In Moscow the architects, by them- 
selves, enjoy a large old palace com- 
plete, as their academy. There are a 
gallery and supper rooms on the top 
floor, libraries, studios and collections 
below. Just before leaving we joined 
some of the architects I have named for 
retreat and recreation at their Suk- 
hanov, a four hundred acre park, thirty 


The railroad workers’ club at Dnieprope- 
trovsk—‘Now the masses who had nothing 
have their turn to be pleased” 





Frank Lloyd Wright 


miles from Moscow, where another old 
palace stands. There, their own herds 
and flocks around them, they are put- 
ting up new buildings. All stand in a 
beautiful forest with fine vistas of beau- 
tiful countryside. To this wooded re- 
treat, whenever they will, they may 
and do go with their families and 
friends for recreation. The architects 
are about to build small studios for 
preliminary study and shops for tech- 
nical experiments there. 

There seems none but friendly ri- 
valry among them. Why should there 
be other than willing cooperation? 
Worldly rewards cannot benefit them. 
They are economically independent for 
life and so are their loved ones. One 
man’s success hurts no one else but is a 
stepping stone for his fellows. The 


A detail of the metal window system of the 
Kaufman House at Bear Run, Pennsyl- 
vania, designed by Mr. Wright 



















On the left is Schusev’s design for the 
New Meyerhold Theatre now under con- 
struction in Moscow. Next, the interior of 
the Trade Union Theatre in Moscow. 


The main Soviet pavilion at 
the World’s Fair in Paris, de- 
signed by Yofan. Of it Mr. 
Wright says: “I admire 
Yofan’s Paris building as 
much as I dislike his Soviet 
monument — it is a master 
architect’s conception that 
walks away with the Paris 
\ Fair” 


sting has been taken out of competi- 
tion and the road to culture of the 
noble sort is wide open to all who choose 
to follow it. There is no humiliation 
in today’s defeat because failure today 
may be retrieved by tomorrow’s tri- 
umph. The road is open. And their 
“tomorrow” is today in the sense that 
Eternity is Now. You will feel it 
so when you talk to them. 
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Good fellowship at Sukhanov, as 
Olgivanna, my good wife and inter- 
preter, and I found, is a fine unfor- 
gettable human experience. Have you 
ever known Russian hospitality? No? 
Well then, be an architect and go to 
visit Russian architects. They will take 
you to Sukhanoy. 


Being a farmer myself as well as an 
architect, I visited a collective dairy 
farm. The people were at their work 
in the fields and barns, sharing accord- 
ing to their contributions. They milk 
three times a day—at sunrise, at ten 





o'clock, and at sunset. 


lage of the old order except that now 


there is the creche filled with scien- 
tifically cared for babies, while their 
The babies are 
nursed by their own mothers. Nearby, 
there is a kindergarten, along modern 
Both creche and kindergarten 
are maintained by the Soviet itself. 
The kolhoz is a nucleus characteristic 
of Soviet effort, but agrarian effort, so 
far, is less developed than industrial 


mothers are at work. 


lines. 


effort, as it still is with us. 


The factory is better built and run 
For one thing, the 
This is 


partly because the Revolution first came 


than the farm. 
farm requires so much more. 


from organized labor in the factories, 


and the farms at first resisted the sub- 
sequent movement to collectivize their 
farmers 
destroyed their pigs and crops rather 
than turn them in to the collective. We 


work. At one time the 


All live to- 


gether in a village like the farm vil- 


The center picture shows the new granite em- 
bankment of the Moscow Steak. Memes 
main entrance hall of the new Pravda Build- 
ing in Moscow. Below, the foyer of a new 
motion picture theatre in the workers’ section 
at Dniepropetrovsk—"the finest good-time 
places for the people to be seen anywhere in 
the world.” 


well know how difficult it is to bring 
any cooperation to bear upon American 
farm life, or within it, even now. The 
Grange came nearest of anything we 
had but it does not flourish. 

The agrarian hurdle seems to have 
been taken by the Soviets, however. 


Cooperative farming seems likely to 


prove the same blessing that socializa- 
tion proved to be in factory industry. 
The houses of the farm village range 
about a central square that might be a 
beautiful park—with 


farm units are sure to become the most 


desirable of all places in which to work 


and live. 
& 


Plans for the new Moscow are far 
ahead of any city planning I have seen 
elsewhere. There is splendid oppor- 
tunity to make the city over because no 
private property, nor sentimentality, can 


say “no” when the great plan requires 


the blowing up of whole sections of old 


buildings. Even sacred old landmarks 
are blown into the air to make spacious 


streets where dirty obscure lanes existed. 
The scope and liberal character of the 
proposed changes and extensions are as- 


loud-speakers 
there connecting each group with the 
voice of their leader and the cultural 
efforts of urban centers. In time, these 



















tonishing. When completed, Moscow 
will inevitably be the first city of the 
world. But, to me, that can only mean 
something already dated and outlived 
by the advanced thought of our today. 

All of the new city will be much 
too high—the same premium put upon 
congestion seemingly that landlordism 
places there. And I suppose this is 
partly because the industrialist, still 
clinging to his habits of congestion, is 
ahead of the agrarian in the USSR. 
He is still ahead in our own U.S.A. 
For some reason, there will! be regi- 
mented areas too in the “classic” man- 
ner, where inevitable freedom should 
be. There will be four-story school- 
houses — knowledge factories — where 
two stories would be too high. And 
while the entire outer belt is a park 
area, it should be the other way around. 
The best of the traditional and official 
buildings should stand in a big central 
park, buildings growing higher as they 
extended outward into the country. 
But much that is splendid is already 
done—wide avenues and park spaces. 
The ancient Moscow River is being 
walled with cut granite blocks, sweep- 
ing in a fine curve from the water to 
the upper levels. The ancient Krem- 
lin walls and domes stand nobly above 
these new granite slopes. 


The Moscow subway is a succession 
of well-planned palatial stations. I 
like the more simple ones, built at first, 
with columns containing lights, the 
shafts rising and spreading dendriform 
into the overhead. Later ones are 








richer and more spacious. The Mos- 
cow subway makes the New York sub- 
way look like a sewer when one re- 
turns to compare them. 

But cutting across the road to cul- 
ture is a barrier—the same barrier that 
is with us—the popular demand for 
spiritually unearned, luxurious gran- 
deur. But in their case, no wonder 
nor reproach. The Russians outside 
the aristocracy and bourgeoisie had less 
than nothing. Now it is their turn. 
Millions looking toward Moscow as a 
Mecca for a lifetime can go there at 
last! Of course, they go and want to 
stay, because the lash of unrequited toil 
on the land has left its scars. 

Concerning new construction: their 
buildings are no better nor any worse 
than the best work of other countries. 
As I have said, misfortune befell Mos- 
cow, and our modern movement in 
architecture too, when her architects 
took after the left wing. ‘That mis- 
take in direction left some very nega- 
tive and foreign results—indeed, drab, 
lonesome, technically childish. The 
popular reaction from that fiasco could 
only be luxurious picture-making in the 
antique style, the picture-making which 
the older people learned as children to 
admire and covet. 

Chusev and I stood together in his 
great new Soviet Hotel, a huge con- 
structed thing, done in what I told him 
should be called “the Metropolitan 
style’ because you could see it, with 
such virtues as it has and all its faults, 
in Philadelphia or any big city of the 
world. A comfortable hotel though, 
and I exaggerated a little because in 
many respects it was better done, more 
comfort provided for an occupant, but 
still the building was the type of hotel 
we Americans are learning to hate. 
Mere size seems to captivate the Rus- 
sians as it seduced us earlier. Of 
course, all this is reaction in action. 

The Palace of Soviets, to be the 
crowning glory of the new construc- 
tion, suffers likewise from grandomania 
of the American type in imitating sky- 
scraper effects way up to the soles of 
the enormous shoes of Lenin, where the 
realistic figure of that human giant be- 
gins to be three hundred feet tall. 
Something peculiar to the present cul- 
tural state of the Soviet is to be seen 
in the sharp contrast between thick 
shoes and workman’s clothes and sky- 
scraper elegances. ‘These perpendicular 
sky-scraping motives are surmounted at 
the characteristic New York setbacks 
by sculpture, pygmy by comparison. 
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Lenin, enormous, treads upon the 
whole, regardless. Nothing more in; 
congruous could be conceived and I be- 
lieve nothing more distasteful to the 
great man Lenin, if he could see. And 
yet -the young architect whose design 
was accepted for this work seven years 
ago has this year built the most dra- 
matic and successful exhibition build- 
ing at the Paris Fair. The general mo- 
tive of that building is not dissimilar to 
that of the Palace of Soviets. It too 
is a building surmounted by gigantic 
sculpture, 

But the Paris Fair building is a low, 
extended, and suitable base for the dra- 
matically realistic sculpture it carries, 
whereas the Palace of Soviets itself is 
a case of thoroughly unsuitable, badly 
over-dramatized base underneath real- 
istically undramatic sculpture. 

I admire Yofan’s Paris building as 
much as I dislike his Soviet monument, 
which is saying a great deal. 

The idea of sculpture at the base of 
the Paris building and the over-elabo- 
rate entrance might have been better 
omitted. All else might well have been 
subordinated. But, here, on the whole, 
is a master architect’s conception that 
walks away with the Paris Fair. The 
Palace of Soviets was an earlier work, 
the result of competition, and probably 
Yofan and his colleagues, after work- 
ing so long upon it, can no longer get 
a detached view of the whole. 

I went with him to see a sanitorium 
he had done near Moscow and that 
too was a very well designed, very well 
built structure. Any Soviet citizen 
needing attention and care may come 
here to luxury seen only on our trans- 
Atlantic liners. An ingenious arrange- 
ment of balconies and rooms gives out- 
door enjoyment to indoor comfort. 
There were too many smali things 
about the place for ornaments but on 
the whole, here is a performance that 
could not be, has not been, excelled any- 
where. 

Yofan! What do you say? Let’s de- 
clare it off with the Palace of Soviets. 
Let’s have another competition. I will 
gladly enter one myself and we shall 
see how much you have grown. I be- 
lieve you could win a second time and 
save the Soviet Union future hu- 
miliation. 

The building occupied by Pravda 
I saw as the more creditable of the left- 
wing “modernistic” attempts by the 
Russians but because of its negative 
and unconstructive precedents, such is 
not for the Russians—too laborious 


stylization of too little spirit and small 
content. I see the Russians discon- 
tented with less than something pro- 
found, when culture catches up—say, 
in ten years. 

The extensive Palace of Culture, a 
recreational center for the studious or 
artistically minded citizen, was better 
in many respects. It contains as good 
a design for an auditorium as I have 
seen. The scope and extent of the 
whole is good in conception, not bad in 
execution. I liked its architects them- 
selves. I will like their work better 
when it is more like them. That means 
more Russian in spirit and character. 
Both architects are capable men, in- 
valuable to the Soviet, as are many 
others besides the friends I have men- 
tioned. The Soviet sent four hundred 
Russian architects to the congress at 
Moscow. 

Leningrad is to be, I take it, the 
Soviet showpiece in cities. Nikolsky 
showed me his designs for the new 
stadium at Leningrad. This stadium 
is spaciously monumental, a broad treat- 
ment employing masses of trees in an 
architectural way which I liked much. 
A sensible relief from ponderous ma- 
sonry, it will be a fine work on a grand 
scale, really noble. 

The Russian cinema has made its 
buildings the finest good-time places 
for the people to be seen anywhere 
in the world. The Vesnins have de- 
signed some of them. Colly, my in- 
terpreter at the Congress, President of 
the Architects’ Society—the A.I.A. of 
the USSR—has a fine sense of propor- 
tion and style, at present leaning classic- 
ward. Alabyan, President of the Con- 
gress, shows himself a competent de- 
signer in the new theatre, giving life 
to the old mode. And so it goes on 
in the stupendous social construction 
that is calling upon architecture for 
help and direction. Competent archi- 
tects able to build great buildings are 
there. And alongside are sympathetic 
critics, editors like Arkin, the editor of 
Pravda, and many others, among 
whom the heads of their fine arts acad- 
emies may be included. 


What a pity that architecture in Sov- 
iet Russia is not as free as the man— 
so that the millenium might be born 
at once where the road is more open 
than anywhere else, without that weari- 
some temporizing with the old time 
lag and back drag of human ignorance 
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It is hard 


where culture is concerned. 
for me to be reconciled to the delays 
Russia herself is experiencing, no mat- 
ter how cheerfully, in getting archi- 
tecture characteristic of her new life 
and freedom. 

I saw the admirable models for Sov- 
iet Russia’s new towns and cities in 
various places—all better than good but 
too many concessions to the time lag 
in culture. I suppose the marvel is 
that a country so backward as Russia 
was should have these fine things at all 
—at least, have them so soon, perhaps 
too soon. I grant all that and still 
regret. 

But I saw something in the glimpses 
I had of the Russian people which over- 
comes the regret and makes me smile 
in anticipation. The Russian Spirit! 
There is nothing quite like that spirit 
anywhere in the world today. I felt it 
in the air, saw it as a kind of aura about 
the wholesome maleness of her men 
and femaleness of her women; in this 
new gospel of work; in the glad open 
expressions of the faces of workmen and 
workwomen. Freedom already affects 
the unconsciously proud way they carry 
themselves. Especially the women. I 
could not help feeling “what a mother 
this new Russia is going to have.” 

A new kind of heroism, one more in- 
tegral with humankind, is growing up 
in the world here in the Soviet Union 
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where men are men and women are 
women ; where God has ceased to be an 
expensive abstraction to the people; 
where abortion is abolished ; where there 
is no illegitimate child and the resources 
of the state stand behind the mother to 
reinforce her in the care of her sons and 
daughters. In Russia, there is a place 
in the sun ready for the little new- 
comer when conceived. Wherever and 
whenever he is born, he is really a citi- 
zen with rights that are guaranteed by 
the state—education and opportunity to 
work. There is no discrimination be- 
tween the sexes. 

All this is surely wise. 

And how wise the premiums placed 
upon quality in work—integral rewards 
which build up the man in his effort— 
the “Stakhanov Principle,” they call it. 
Rewards of a social and substantial 
character are devised by a wise leader 
to develop an entirely new success ideal. 
It is so hard for us with all as it stands 
now in our society to even conceive 
this new freedom for the individual 
without grasping several fundamental 
things totally changed in the human ob- 
jective. I find myself continually need- 
ing a more simple viewpoint than our 
complex order allows. Until we get 
that viewpoint, we can never under- 
stand Russia. We will marvel at her 
vitality and strength, heroic growth and 
richness of expression, especially her col- 


orful individuality, and never know the 
secret of such happiness. 

The secret is too simple for us be- 
cause it does not consist in to have 
or to hold but in acceptance of a life 
consisting in neither except insofar as 
having or holding may have human 
benefits each to each and each to all. 
The relief of such release from ignoble 
fear, economic anxiety and false shames, 
you may already see in Soviet faces, 
Soviet acts. Heroes and _ heroism 
glisten in the fabric of this new life. 

Having seen and sensed the Russian 
spirit, I should say that enemies inter- 
fering with the Soviet Union would 
not only have to reckon with the whole 
male population bearing arms, but with 
the women too, and every child above 
nine years of age. Nothing less than 
total extermination could conquer 
Soviet Russia. 


In Pekin (now Peiping), 1909, I 
made the acquaintance of a Chinese 
writer, Ku Hung Ming. An Oxford 
graduate, he had been the Empress- 
Dowager’s secretary. He was then an 
old man. He showed himself a non- 
conformist by the fact that his greyish 
pigtail still curled up beneath his little 
mandarin cap. I went about sight see- 
ing with the sage and I learned more 
from him than from any other man I 
have met. I treasured a book by him, 
The Spirit of the Chinese People, until 
it was lost when my home burned. 

A true philosopher, he had the faculty 
of thinking and speaking “in simples.” 
One day, while sitting on the edge of 
an old stone terrace overlooking a lotus 
pool, he summed up and characterized 
the various races of the world with 
what seemed to me great insight and 
justice—especially with regard to 
America. “Soul” seemed to him to be 
the element most lacking in all the na- 
tions—the French having a substitute, 
“delicacy.” But, he said, it was Russia 
who would give soul to the world. 

At the time, I knew Tolstoy, Dostoi- 
evsky, Turgenev, Pushkin, and Gogol; 
I knew Russian music and theatre, too, 
somewhat, and I thought I saw then 
what he meant. 

Today I believe what he said. 

It is true. Russia may yet give to 
this money-minded, war-minded, quar- 
relling pack of senile races that make 
up the world, the soul they fail to find 
within themselves—and, I hope, in time 
to prevent the suicide their nations are 
so elaborately preparing to commit. 
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RUSSIA’S EXOTIC ANIMAL FARM 


UROPE’S greatest zoological park 

and one of the Soviet Union’s 
important scientific centers—the As- 
kania-Nova Institute of Animal Hy- 
bridization and Acclimatization — is 
about to make shifts in its purposes 
and work that will radically alter the 
character of the world-famous animal 
farm. 

For sixteen years Askania-Nova has 
been attracting amateur naturalists and 
experts. Amid its winding water- 
courses, virgin thickets and complex 
system of ponds and islands great num- 
bers of water fowl have found refuge, 
while wild tropical birds and some of 
this planet’s most unusual animals 
frolicked on the wooded steppe beyond. 





Uncaged, the 426 varieties could be 
studied in their natural state. 

Gnus, elands, nilgais and other an- 
telopes, many varieties of deer, zebras, 
African ostriches, rheas and emus have 
been fascinating Americans and other 
visitors from abroad. Here are species 
that are becoming extinct all too 
quickly in other parts of the world— 
the aurochs, Przhevalsky’s horse, the 
saiga antelope and the Ukrainian gray 
cattle. So interesting and important to 
science are some of these that recently 
the New York Museum of Natural 
History despatched an expedition to 
Southeastern Kazakstan to obtain a few 
specimens of the saiga. 

Askania-Nova lies 12 miles from 
Perekop in the Black Sea Belt of the 
ancient Tauric steppe. During the 
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Civil War Askania-Nova was re- 
peatedly subjected to devastation at the 
hands of the counter-revolutionary 
bands of Makhno, Denikin and Wran- 
gel. They confiscated the horses, 
slaughtered the wild ducks and pigs, 
and drove the wild birds and beasts 
from the sanctuary territory. 

No trace of the terrible plunder is 
to be found today. New animals since 
assembled offer to science an even 
wider field of experimentation. <A 
private estate before the Revolution, 
Askania-Nova is today a research cen- 
ter where many breeding problems are 
being solved for the benefit of mankind. 

Instead of the ruins found by the 
Soviet State, there is today an air of 


Breakfast for ten 
in a single egg— 
Scientific workers 
at Askania Nova 
testing African os- 
trich eggs before 
placing them in an 
incubator. On the 
right is a saiga- 
antelope, one of 
the rare animals to 
be found at this 
extraordinary zoo- 
logical park 


prosperity at Askania-Nova. ‘The pre- 
serve has trebled in size. Streets and 
houses of the celebrated settlement are 
flooded with light from a large gen- 
erating station. Wire netting encloses 
some 120 hectares of the farm land. 
Homes for the staff, cattle and pig 
yards, scientific laboratories, an excel- 
lent museum, have been built. Ninety 
kilometers away from the farms, to- 
ward Dniepr and Kherson, herds of 
deer, bison and other animals one does 
not usually associate with Russia, 
graze placidly among the sandy hillocks. 

Wild tropical animals have been suc- 
cessfully acclimatized there. Both 
American and African ostriches are 
thriving on the steppe, with some of the 
rarest antelopes for their neighbors. 
With the domestication. of these accom- 





By LUCIEN ZACHAROFF 


plished, it will soon be possible to ex- 
tend the research of the Institute, which 
is a branch of the Lenin Agricultural 
Academy, to the crossing of antelopes 
with other animals, particularly with 
domestic cattle. 

Altogether new animals have been 
bred at Askania-Nova. A new type of 
sheep—Askania Rambouillet—has been 
evolved from a species of Merino and 
the experimenters are now seeking to 
produce a new variety of mountain 
Merino which is to be a more prolific 
caracul grower and will have a higher 
milk output. Some 11,000 of the new 
sheep graze on the Askania-Nova 
meadows and 50,000 have been dis- 


tributed to state and collective farms 





of the USSR. The rams of this species 
weigh up to 115 kilograms, yielding 18 
kg. of valuable wool each. These 
sheep are gradually replacing the old 
coarse-wooled sheep to which the 
Soviet farmers have heretofore been ac- 
customed, 

Professor M. F. Ivanov has bred a 
new variety of pig, the Ukrainian 
Steppe White, which appreciably sur- 
passes the large English white pig in 
productivity. The famous English 
pig was crossed with local Ukrainian 
species, and then inbreeding followed. 
The Askania-Nova pig preserves the 
splendid meat and rapid maturing traits 
of the British cousin and the Ukrain- 
ian’s resistance to heat and drought. 
Askania-Novia is steadily deluged with 
appeals from collective farms for the 
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new breed and young pigs are eagerly 
snatched by the farmers as soon as they 
are born. 

Crossing of beef and dairy cattle has 
shown considerable progress. There 
are over 400 various hybrids, yielding 
on the average 30-40 per cent more 
meat than the varieties originally 
crossed. The humped Arabian zebu 
has been crossed with red German 
milch cows, and the resulting hybrids 
have been bred amongst themselves. 
The new animal is at home in hot and 
arid localities. It has the excellent 
milking qualities of the German cow. 
From the zebu it has inherited the 
richness of milk, adaptability to cli- 
mate and resistance to pyroplasmose, a 
febrile disease caused in cattle by micro- 
scopic parasites transferred by ticks and 
resulting in high mortality. 

Askania-Nova has also begun to 
utilize the English short-horn breed. 
Milch cows of meat-yielding and milk- 
ing descent are being crossed with the 
gray Ukrainian bull. This produces 
a swiftly maturing animal for the 
Southern Ukraine. 

From livestock the idea of creating 
new breeds spread to the poultry yards. 
A cross between the ordinary fowl and 
the guinea fowl has obliterated the 
bounds of both species and genus, the 
offspring being utterly unlike either 
father or mother. It roosts at night on 
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tall trees. The peacock and ordinary 
fowl have been crossed as well as cocks 
and turkey hens. Hybrid ducks splash 
in the picturesque ponds of the sanctu- 
ary. 

The findings of modern biology en- 
able the Institute to carry on artificial 
fecundation on a large and agricultur- 
ally significant scale. . The collective 
farms request the best sheep, horses 
and cows for breeding purposes, and 
Askania-Nova responds by forwarding 
the necessary sperm. ‘This process has 
reached a high degree of perfection. 

One of Askania-Nova’s proudest pos- 
sessions is the only existing hybrid ob- 
tained from a zebra. Another rarity 
is the equus przewalskii or Przheval- 
sky’s horse, which is virtually extinct 
in its native habitat. Many an ex- 
cited visiting naturalist rode out on 
the steppe flooded with the feathergrass 
to encounter a drove of dun horses 
wagging upstanding manes on their 
thick necks. These sparse-tailed beauti- 


Above—An African 


ostrich. Collective 
farms will have no 
breakfast problem 


when they are sup- 
plied with these birds 
in large quantities, 
as is planned. On 
the right—a female 
zebra and a Przhe- 
valsky horse, par- 
ents of the hybrid 
known as “Mishort’. 


ful wild horses can keep up speed for 
longer distances than any other breed. 
Propagated at Askania-Nova for years, 
the Przhevalsky stallions have been 
successfully crossed with domesticated 
mares. The Institute has a world- 
famous collection of live specimens and 
skeletons of the equus przewalskii. 
There are eight pure Przhevalsky 
horses at Askania; also 165 head of 
gray Ukrainian cattle, 52 cross-breeds 
from American and European bison, 
and one aurochs. Because of the im- 
portance of perpetuating these animals, 
the Lenin Agricultural Academy in- 
structed Askania-Nova to organize a 
nursery where 150 head of gray 
Ukrainian cattle, 18 cross-bred bison, 
the aurochs or European bison, and 20 


hybrids between the Ukrainian cattle 
and the bison are to be kept. This new 
breed is noted for its great strength and 
productivity. 

The perpetuation of the aurochs is 
receiving special attention, as very few 
are to be found in the entire world. 
Three years ago 17 female cross-bred 
bison were successfully mated with the 
aurochs, and a large herd is expected 
within a few years. 

Under the supervision of Professor 
A. S. Serebrovsky extensive work in 
hybridization of birds was accomplished 
in 1933-1934. Musk ducks produced 
good results in breeding with the do- 
mestic ones, the hybrids weighing over 
41% pounds in 10 weeks and averag- 
ing 9 pounds in six months. There are 
nearly 300 such hybrids on the huge 
farm now. Extraordinarily large size 
and unique appearance mark the hy- 
brids of guinea hens and domestic fowl; 
at first glance they look like turkeys 
rather than either of the parents, 





In the spring richly feathered black 
and white cock ostriches strut before 
their shy grayish companions of the 


opposite sex. In addition to having 
splendid feathers, these ostriches lay 
up to 10 eggs a year, each large enough 
for breakfast for ten. Normally a deni- 
zen of South America, the single- 
colored mandu ostrich also thrives 
there. 

On the ponds one sees swans, flamin- 
goes, other water-birds and a great 
variety of fish, bred in special canals. 

Unconventional friendships spring 
up at Askania-Nova. Thus, a visit to 
the steppe reveals domestic cows rub- 
bing shoulders with very undomestic 
antelopes and gnus. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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York. 


Question: Would you please explain 
the present intensive press campaign 
of syndicated articles stressing the high 
cost of living in the Soviet Union? 
BB Ta YZ. 

Answer: It is of greatest importance 
to note that all of the syndicated ar- 
ticles deploring “the high cost and 
low standards of the Russians” are 
prefaced by statements like the one by 
Wm. F. McDermott—“undeniable in- 
crease in the variety and amount of 
goods available,” while the impression 
that they try to create is one of dire 
need. If it is true, as they state, that 
there is an increase in the volume and 
variety of goods, then isn’t it fair to 
assume that the insufficiency of com- 
modities and high prices are being 
steadily corrected ? 

As a matter of fact prices for articles 
of popular consumption and food stuffs 
have been progressively reduced and 
only last June a governmental decree 
reduced the prices on various articles 
from 10 per cent to 20 per cent. This 
took immediate effect throughout the 
Soviet Union. Further reductions are 
to follow as the Soviet government is 
well aware of the necessity of lowering 
the prices and has a definite plan to 
stimulate the downward trend of prices 
due to the growing supply. 

The Soviet people are buying ever 
larger quantities of goods of constantly 
improving quality. This is substanti- 
ated by the tremendous increase of re- 
tail turnover in the Soviet Union as 
well as by rapidly mounting output of 
food stuffs and commodities for public 
consumption. 

The official figures of the State Plan- 
ning Commission of the USSR show 
that the retail trade turnover of state 
and cooperative trade organs (there is 
no private trade) for the year 1935 
amounted to 80,643,000,000 rubles, 
roughly a six-fold increase over the 
retail turnover of 1928. Retail turn- 
over figures for 1934 amounted to 
61,814,000,000 rubles. This demons- 
trates the steady increase of retail pur- 
ehases which was continued in 1936 
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Govur Russia Topay welcomes all questions 

concerning the Soviet Union. Any specific 
problem or questions that you want to have an- 
swered will be briefly and pointedly discussed in 
this page. Send in your questions to the SRT 
Educational Department, 824 Broadway, New 


and 1937, and which of course reflects 
the output of gocds. These figures do 
not include the retail trade of the col- 
lective farms where the farmers sell 
their surplus food stuffs. Their trade 
alone amounted in 1935 to 14,500,000,- 
000 rubles. 

Why therefore this crocodile sym- 
pathy for the Soviet public? Why this 
press campaign? This campaign, which 
finds ready cooperation of the big 
press of the country, can best be under- 
stood if it is thought of in connection 
with the world situation as a whole 
and of the undeniable successes in the 
building of Socialism in the USSR. 
It is simply a continuation in a new 
form of the previous campaigns of 
slander against the Soviet Union. 

No one disputes the fact that the 
Fascist countries, particularly Nazi 
Germany have reduced the well-being 
of their people, firstly, due to the world 
crisis and secondly, because of a ter- 
rific re-armament program for pur- 
poses of aggression against the Soviet 
Union. Equally indisputable is the 
fact that the Soviet Union has since 
its reconstruction period, beginning 
with the first Five-Year Plan, continu- 
ally raised the standard of living of its 
people. But a great many of the public 
commentators in the present pre-war 
period, unable to justify the Nazi 
scheme on its own merits, try to be of 
service to it by attempting to discredit 
the Soviet economy. 

The fact that some commodities are 
still high in no way indicates the real 
standard of living of the Soviet Union 
or what a Soviet citizen can buy. 
Merely dividing the sum of money a 
Soviet worker receives by the price of 
a pair of shoes gives a distorted picture, 
for if a pair of shoes is still expensive, 
the Soviet citizen saves in many other 
ways to more than compensate for it. 
In all other countries a distinction is 
usually made between real wages and 
nominal wages, the real wage usually 
being less than the nominal one. In the 
Soviet Union the contrary is the case 
for in addition to the monetary com- 


Your Questions Answered 


By THEODORE BAYER 


pensation that an individual or a fam- 
ily may earn there are numerous added 
services and privileges that the state or 
society provides for the individual or 
the family that in many cases equal 
the money wage or may even exceed 
it. The many social services and ben- 
efits that are extended to every manual 
or brain worker and his family as a 
matter of right and not because of spe- 
cial need are so manifold that it would 
be difficult to enumerate them. But it 
is important to remember that the sum 
total of the services and privileges 
that go under the head of social serv- 
ice and social security in the Soviet 
Union is far more than the average 
working class family could afford in 
many of the Western countries. The 
Soviet citizen saves in comparison with 
his western brothers from 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent of his budget because 
rent in the Soviet Union is between 5 
per cent and 10 per cent of the income 
of the worker whereas in most other 
countries it is 25 per cent. The state 
budget also relieves the worker’s budget 
of a great many items, notably insurance, 
medical treatment, health service for 
the family, maternity care and free 
hospitalization, paid vacations, all edu- 
cational facilities and any number of 
cultural and other facilities that go 
to make up the living expenses of a 
family. 

Now, as to the reason why some 
particular commodities are still priced 
higher than they should be. Let us 
take shoes for example. In 1913 Tsar- 
ist Russia produced a little less than 
nine million pairs of leather shoes. In 
1936 the Soviets produced a little 
short of 97 million pairs. The plan for 
1937 calls for 140.7 million pairs. In 
addition to that the Soviets are pro- 
ducing in 1937 100 million pairs of 
rubber footwear, 69 million pairs of 
overshoes, and felt footwear and slip- 
pers amounting to close to 30 million 
pairs. There are also many millions of 
pairs of boots, sandals and various 
types of fancy footwear made by handi- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A DAY 
By NIKOLAY OSTROVSKY 


HE telephone rings and disturbs 

my dream. The exciting vision 
disappears in fright. .. . I awake and 
my first sensation is this tormenting 
pain of my chained, immobile body. So, 
a few seconds ago I was only dreaming 
that I, young and strong was whirling 
along, like the wind, on a galloping 
horse, to meet the rising sun... . I do 
not open my eyes. It is not necessary. 
In a moment I remember everything. 
Eight years ago severe illness put me 
to bed, chained me to it, closed my eyes 
and turned everything around me into 
darkness. Eight years! 

A sharp physical pain descends upon 
me with violence, it is a severe, inexor- 
able attack. Instinctively I make the 
first move of resistance—I grit my 
teeth. A second ring from the tele- 
phone comes to my assistance. I know 
it is life calling me to resistance. Moth- 
er comes in. She brings the morning 
mail—newspapers, books, a pack of let- 
ters. Today I have a number of inter- 
esting appointments. Life comes to de- 
mand its rights. Be gone! Away with 
you, suffering! The short morning 
spasm is over. As always, life has tri- 
umphed. 

“Hurry mother, hurry. 
wash and eat...” 

Mother removes the unfinished coffee 
and I hear the morning greetings of 
Alexandra Petrovna, my secretary. She 
is like a clock. 

I am carried to the garden under the 
shaded trees, Here everything is ready 
for work. I hurry to life. That is 
why my desires are so stormy. 

“Read the papers. Read about the 
life of our country.” 

And I listen to the heart-beat of my 
beloved country. And my country, the 
land of the Soviets, appears before me 
young and marvelous, in excellent 
health, invincible. My socialist father- 
land is the only one which raises high 
the banner of peace and world culture. 
Only my country has created a real 
brotherhood of peoples. What happi- 
ness it is to be a son of such a father- 
land! 

Alexandra Petrovna reads my letters. 
They are from all over this great So- 
viet Union—Vladivostok, Tashkent, 
Ferghana, ‘Tiflis, White Russia, 
Ukraine, Leningrad, Moscow—Mos- 


I want to 
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This moving account of 
a day in the heroic life of 
the blind and paralyzed 
author of “The Making 
of a Hero” was written 
shortly before his death 
in December, 1936. 


cow, Moscow the heart of the world. It 
is my fatherland which is in contact 
with one of its sons, with the author of 
* “How The Steel Was Tempered,” a 
young budding writer. Thousands of 
such letters, carefully filed away are 
my dearest treasure. Who are they 
who write these letters? Everybody. 
Young workers of factories and plants, 
sailors from the Baltic and Black Seas, 
flyers and pioneers—everybody is hur- 
rying to tell me their impressions, their 
emotions aroused by my book. And 
each letter teaches me something, en- 
riches me. Here’s a letter that calls to 
labor: 

“Dear Comrade Ostrovsky. We are 
impatiently awaiting your novel ‘Born 
of the Storm.’ Write us quickly. You 
must do it well. Remember, we are 
waiting for the book. We wish you 
health and success. Workers of the 
Berezniki factory.” 5 

A second letter informs me that in 
1936 my novel will be published by sev- 
eral publishing houses in 520,000 cop- 
ies. Why, that is a whole army of 
books ! 

I hear an automobile stop at the 
gate. Steps. Greetings. I recognize the 
voice—it is engineer Maltsev. He is 
building a cottage, a present from the 
Ukrainian government to the writer 


* Published in the United States under the title 
“The Making of a Hero.” 





Ostrovsky. In an old orchard, amidst 
shady trees, not far from the sea a beau- 
tiful cottage will be put up. The en- 
gineer unfolds his plan. 

“Here’s your room, the library, your 
secretary's room. And here—the bath. 
This half is for your family. Here will 
be a large balcony where you will be 


able to work in the summer. All 
around light, sun, palms, magnol- 
Ree 


Everything I need in order to work 
in quiet. I feel the care and solicitude 
of my fatherland. 

“Are you satisfied with this plan?” 
asks the engineer. 

“Tt is marvelous!” 

“Then we shall begin work.” 

The engineer leaves. Alexandra Pe- 
trovna turns over the pages of her note 
book. These are my working hours. 
Knowing that I am busy no one will 
come until evening. Several hours of 
strained work. I forget everybody 
around me. I go back to the past. The 
rebellious year 1919 comes to my mem- 
ory. The rattle of guns. ... The glow 
of night-fires. A horde of armed inter- 
ventionists burst into our country and 
the heroes of my novel, the unselfish 
youth, shoulder to shoulder with their 
fathers, beat off the attack... . 

“Four o'clock. Time to finish,” says 
Alexandra Petrovna quietly. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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L ET YT ER S 


On the Scientific Library Gift to 
the USSR 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I heartily applaud your plan to send a 
library of a thousand American scientific 
books to the Soviet Union. It is a welcome 
opportunity to show our profound admiration 
for the achievements of Soviet science. Please 
count me in on this. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Eleanor Taylor 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I was delighted to read in your September 
issue of the suggestion made to present an 
American Scientific Library to the Soviet 
people. Your readers may well feel highly 
privileged for the opportunity to participate 
in the proffering of this gift. Those of us 
who have visited the Soviet Union know of 
the deep-rooted thirst for knowledge which 
obtains in that country today. No gift from 
the readers of your magazine could be more 
fitting or appropriate. 


Andrew L. Mortimer 
South Bend, Indiana. 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I shall be most proud to join the other 
readers of your magazine in contributing to 
the Scientific Library Fund. Sovier Russia 
Topay is to be congratulated for taking the 
initiative in this meritorious undertaking. As 
a reference librarian, I have noted with great 
satisfaction the numerous valuable contribu- 
tions made by Soviet scholars to our scientific 
literature. The presentation of this Library 
is but a meagre acknowledgment of our in- 
debtedness. 


Seattle, Washington. E. B. B. 


Corliss Lamont’s Article 
Applauded 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Allow me to express my delight over the 
article of Mr. Corliss Lamont, published in 
the August edition of Sovier Russia Topay. 

Commenting upon the slanderous attacks 
upon the Soviet Union incidental to the re- 
cent purge in that country, Mr. Lamont 
struck the key-note of the situation in ques- 
tion by stating: 

“These days are proving a pretty thor- 
ough test of who are the real friends of the 
S.U. and who are not.” 

That this is the case, one may judge from 
the fact that liberals who profess to be the 
friends of progress have joined the howl of 
lies against the $.U., and this at a moment 
when fascism is starting a new World War. 

Do these gentlemen realize the harm they 
inflict upon world peace by attacking the 
bulwark against warmongers in its struggle 
against a hellish conspiracy? 

No real friend of humanity will fail to see 
that this clamor of the capitalist press over 
the execution of traitors in Russia is nothing 
but a desperate effort of a dying economic 
system to halt the victorious march of so- 
cialism in that land of promise. 
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“The more successful the planned socialist 
order of Soviet Russia becomes, the more 
bitter will be the struggle against it in propa- 
ganda and in act.” 

These words of Mr. Lamont are a chal- 
lenge to all the enemies of the Soviet Com- 
monwealth. We who are its friends know 
that it will march on to its goal despite the 
mountain obstacles put in its progress. 
Akron, Ohio. G. A. Stoychoff 


Intellectual Honesty 


To Soviet Russra Topay: 


Anyone who has read the speeches of the 
Russian Communist Leaders must have been 
impressed with their willingness to admit their 
mistakes. They have repeatedly had the 
moral courage to be intellectually honest, 
which is something very rarely found in west- 
ern civilization among leaders. How many 
times have our statesmen publicly admitted 
the liabilities on their own balance sheet? 
During the recent trials for treason in Russia, 
the defendants astonished western Europeans 
by their honesty in admitting their guilt and 
this’ astonishment was positive proof that we 
westerners have such warped standards that 
we actually do not realize how dishonest we 
are. 

Now it is one of the first principles of the 
scientific method that, unless there is intel- 
lectual honesty in stating facts, regardless of 
personal feelings or desires, then there can be 
no worth-while progress in science. Science 
progresses just in proportion as scientists are 
impersonal and intellectually honest; but out- 
side of modern Russia and in relation to our 
economic life, you will have to hunt as Dio- 





genes did for honesty, and even if you use 
the new two hundred inch telescope you 
will have a hard time finding any. Actually, 
we westerners believe that the way to show 
loyalty to our leaders is to lie about them 
and deny that there are any liabilities on 
their balance sheet. 

If you read the reports of the League of 
Nations, you cannot but see that the Rus- 
sians, alone of all of the great nations, have 
introduced intellectual honesty into interna- 
tional affairs. As I see it, the Russjans are 
practicing Christianity although they do not 
profess it, whereas we profess Christianity but 
do not practice it. We and the Russians are 
“reciprocals” as a mathematician would say. 
What a strange situation! 

A. A. Merrill 
Pasadena, California 


TO THE EDITOR 


A Plea for More Militancy 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


You appear to like “Letters to the Editor” 
and publish, I notice, those containing criti- 
cisms. I have been moved to write you what 
may be an expression of criticism. It is, how- 
ever, constructive and sincere, and I care 
nothing for publication of what I shall say, 
unless, in your opinion it is provocative of 
thought. 

The purpose and function of Sovrer Rus- 
sta Topay, is, I assume, that of educating the 
American public on the progress and suc- 
cess of the new civilization being unfolded 
in Russia,—call it Socialism, Communism 
or any other name you wish to call it. The 
criticism I have to offer is that your paper 
with its beautiful format, and with its splen- 
did articles, is not quite sufficiently militant. 
I sometimes catch a note of apologetic ap- 
proach, and of exhortation, somehow faintly 
reminiscent of the war propaganda of 1917-18 
in this country and the liberty bond cam- 
paigns. 

I would say that your editorials, are far 
ahead, in tone and militancy, of the articles 
that comprise the bulk of the periodical, and 
they seem to me to be unnecessarily tame, 
especially in treatment of the so-called “blood 
purges” and trials. Too much euphemism 
and cautious approach to the heroic treat- 
ment required by the ugly facts. 

In the current issue, the “Footnote to the 
Trials”, the story. of Shevchenko’s perfidy is, 
it seems to me, treated in a sugar-coated 
way, and yet it is one of the strongest and 
most convincing articles that has appeared. 

Repeating myself, I think that the func- 
tion of Sovrer Russia Topay is that of sell- 
ing Russia to America, and you can carry 
concurrently two stories, and tell them and 
retell them. One of the stories will sell Russia 
te everyone,—that is, the story of the results 
Russia is accomplishing in terms of food and 
machinery and airplanes, and factories. 

The other story may deal with the stern 
and ruthless policy that must be followed 
with the Shevchenkos and all who are trai- 
tors to the whole Russian people and their 
world ideals. I’d like to read more of that 
story with the gloves off—not as dished up in 
the capitalist press for the purpose of hor- 
rifying their readers, but as showing that 
the policy of the Soviet Union which is 
carving out a new hope for humanity, will 
brook no interference. That, as Stonewall 
Jackson said, is the best defense. (“An at- 
tack is the best defense.”) 
Nashville, Tennessee. Clarendon Ions 


From an Appreciative Reader 
To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I wish to congratulate you on your splen- 
did magazine, Sovier Russia Topay. I have 
received several copies of my recent subscrip- 
tion, and I will say that I have obtained 
more reliable information regarding the ac- 
tivities of that great Socialist Republic from 
those few copies than I have gained from 
all other sources heretofore. 


Pampa, Texas. Miles Frost 
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Yads ond Figures 


THIRTY MILLION SOVIET 
YOUNGSTERS went to school of 
September Ist as the new school year 
opened. This number, which includes 
primary grades only, is four times the 
number of Tsarist children who at- 
tended school. Over 600,000 students 
entered the Soviet universities and 
higher technical schools, representing 
an increase of 100,000 over last year. 
This increase alone equals the entire 
university population of Nazi Ger- 
many. 


TRADE UNION ELECTIONS 
have been proceeding throughout the 
Soviet Union on the basis of the secret 
ballot, preceded by open and complete 
discussions of the former leadership, in 
line with the provisions for greater 
democracy of the new Soviet Constitu- 
tion. Preliminary results show that 
everywhere young workers from the 
rank and file are moving up into posi- 
tions of leadership. Elections of fac- 
tory committees in 111 unions resulted 
in 61.2 per cent non-party workers 
being elected. Of the remainder 28.2 
per cent were party members, and 10.2 
per cent members of the League of 
Communist Youth. Twenty per cent 
of those elected were women. Over 
60 per cent of the new members were 
elected to this position for the first 
time. 


A SWIFT RISE IN PRODUC- 
TION of heavy industries is foreseen 
in the recent dividing up of the Com- 
missariat of Heavy Industry into two 
sections, under two of the ablest ad- 
ministrators in the Soviet Union. L. 
M. Kaganovich, formerly Commissar 
of Transport, has been put in charge 
of the Commissariat of Heavy Indus- 
try, which under the new arrangement 
will have control of metallurgy, min- 
ing, the chemical, building, power, oil 
and other types of fuel industries. 
Valery Mezhlauk, recently transferred 
from his post of at the head of the 
Planning Commissariat to be Com- 
missar of Heavy Industry, becomes 
head of the newly created Commissariat 
of Machine Building under the new 
arrangement. A. V. Bakulin has taken 
Kaganovich’s place as People’s Com- 
missar of Railroads. Kaganovich has 
already set about the reorganization 
of the coal industry, which had fallen 
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behind schedule, and Mezhlauk is 
speeding up production of machinery of 


all kinds, 


SOVIET FARMERS ARE BUY- 
ING more goods than they have ever 
bought before as a result of this year’s 
record breaking harvest. Here are a 
few examples: Collective farmers of 
Kuibyshev province have placed or- 
ders for 73 electric power plants, 642 
motor trucks, 268 stationary Diesel en- 
gines, 16 passenger cars, 20,000 bi- 
cycles, 4,200 gramophones, 2,580 sew- 
ing machines, 3,000 sport guns and 
large quantities of building materials. 
Kiev province collective farmers are 
not far behind. They have ordered 
356 passenger cars, 3,000 bicycles, 500 
sewing machines, 330,000 pairs of 
shoes, 17 million rubles worth of dry 
and household goods, 100 million ru- 
bles worth of other wares besides 
hundreds of carloads of lumber, roof- 
ing, sheet-iron, cement and other build- 
ing materials. In Kalinin province 
seven new electric power stations, pro- 
viding electric lighting to twenty-three 
villages will be opened this fall. In the 
Cossack villages of the Don 1,600,000 
rubles is being spent for the construc~ 
tion this fall of twelve sound moving 
picture houses and the wiring of 27 
silent motion picture houses for sound. 


COLLECTIVE FARMERS’ IN- 
COMES were rising steadily even be- 
fore this year’s harvest. A recent study 
of 549 typical farm households in Dnie- 
propetrovsk province showed that in- 
comes rose 50 per cent per capita for 
the first quarter of 1937 as against the 
same period of 1936, and 156 per cent 
as against 1935. The increased in- 
comes were reflected in purchases of 
manufactured goods amounting to 100 





per cent more than the year before and 
400 per cent more than 1935. 


AS A RESULT OF THE STAK- 
HANOV MOVEMENT the pro- 
ductivity of labor on Soviet railroads 
rose by 34 per cent from June 1935 
to June 1937. There has been a 
marked improvement in the work of 
Soviet railroads during the past year. 
At present approximately 100,000 cars 


are loaded daily as against average 
daily carloadings of 86,190 in 1936. 


THE 55,000 FORMER CON- 
VICTS AMNESTIED on the com- 
pletion of their work on the Moscow- 
Volga Canal are having no difficulty 
whatever finding jobs. The All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions has 
a special department to find employ- 
ment for ex-convicts. Since their an- 
nouncement that these most recently 
amnestied prisoners were available for 
employment, this department has re- 
ceived applications for something like 
156,000 workers. There has not been 
a single case of one of these ex-prison- 
ers being refused a job. When they ar- 
rive at their new place of work they 
are provided with lodgings in dormi- 
tories and pending their admission to 
the union, receive the same services 
from the factory committees as all 
union members. In the event that the 
qualifications of the worker are below 
the required standard, arrangements 
are made for them to take special 
courses or have individual instruction 
to increase their skill. 


OFFICE WORKERS AND 
THEIR FAMILIES now receive old 
age pensions, sickness and disability 
pensions and pensions in case of the 
death of the bread-winner of the fam- 
ily, on the same basis as industrial 
workers, according to a recent de- 
cree. Men who reach the age of 60 
and have a 25 years’ labor record, and 
women who reach the age of 55, with 
a twenty years’ labor record are eligible 
for pensions, which are paid whether 
or not the worker continues to be em- 
ployed. There is no obligation to dis- 
continue work on reaching the pension 
age. The rate of pension is fixed at 
from 50 to 60 per cent of the wages, 
with an additional percentage added for 
each year of “shock” work. 
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B OO O K 8 


DURANTY’S NOVEL OF THE BEVOLUTION 


A Review by 
MARGARET I. LAMONT 


ONE LIFE, ONE KOPECK. By 
Walter Duranty. Simon and Schuster. 
New York. 1937. $2.50. 


ig IS cheap and easy for critics to be- 

little a novel written by a poet, a 
philosopher, or a newspaper reporter. 
It is also simple for them to say that 
Duranty, who is not Russian, cannot 
delve into the Russian mind. Yet Dur- 
anty has written a vital bouk because he 
has not pretended to any style or to any 
knowledge that he does not actually 
possess. This is not the deliberate, earth- 
slow novel of a Gorky or a Sholokov. It 
is restless, spectacular, impetuous: a 
keen reporter’s view of a segment of life 
and consciousness in the midst of ob- 
jectively important and stirring events. 

The book is in itself evidence that 
Duranty has, over a period of years, ar- 
rived at a sympathetic understanding 
of the types of. mind and character that 
have emerged in Russia under pressure 
of the events that led up to and followed 
the revolution. In most of Duranty’s 
writing, and in this novel as well, there 
is proof of the gradual growth in his 
mind of a positive conviction that the 
revolutonary beginnings of the Soviet 
regime were of great and lasting signif- 
icance, and that the promise of the 
revolution is being slowly, steadily, al- 
thouzh often painfully, fulfilled. 

One Life, One Kopeck is a breath- 
taking, melodramatic tale. It is primarily 
a study of certain human aspects of the 
process of revolution. The book would 
make an excellent movie scenario for an 
upstanding, hard-hitting person like Gary 
Cooper. It has, besides, the earmarks 
of a_ skillfully manipulated detective 
story. Yet contained in the rapid text is 
a manual of revolutionary discipline and 
strategy. Ivan Petrovich takes the direc- 
tions of his superiors unquestioningly, for 
the most part. Druzak, the wandering 
Bolshevik, first takes over the guidance 
of Ivan’s energies, fired by a chance read- 
ing of Marx and by his own experience 
of injustice. Later Rubinin, one of the 
Moscow leaders, places Ivan where he 
will be most useful. Ivan rarely acts 
as an independent agent, except in a sit- 
uation where he is cut off from all con- 
tact with his political advisors, as, for 
instance, when he and his comrades make 
their mad, gallant fight against the 
Whites east over the Urals into Siberia 
and back again. He appears to subordi- 
nate his initiative almost completely, yet 
this is never a blind or unthinking sub- 
mission. In the army, in the factory, in 
the house of White sympathizers, he acts 
with a stern sense of revolutionary dis- 
cipline. He realizes the strict logic of 
the revolutionary situation which de- 
mands intelligent, careful, cautious, con- 
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centrated work, without much squeamish 
consideration of kindly ethical scruples. 
Ivan is not always cautious, nor unfail- 
ingly careful, in plotting or in love. His 
efforts to concentrate on the major task 
at hand are sometimes thwarted by drink 
—or by women. But in general his de- 
velopment,—his_ participation in the 
spread of Bolshevist ideas in the Tsarist 
army, the slow, often discouraging under- 
ground work to bring his fellow workers 
in the munitions plant to political con- 
sciousness, _ his courageous, desperate, 
Herculean fights against the Whites,— 
builds up a sturdy concept of discipline 
which is not mechanical nor rigidly sec- 
tarian. It is rather a functional type of 
discipline, arising from the inner nature 
of the situation to be dealt with. 

One of the most significant parts of 
the book from the standpoint of revolu- 
tionary strategy is that dealing with the 
role of the Bolsheviks during the period 
of the provisional government. The over- 
throw of the Tsar, the demoralization of 
the army, the spontaneous demonstra- 
tions in the streets, found the Bolsheviks 
too few in number and still too weak in 
organization to take full advantage of 
the situation. “This is revolution, but 
it has caught us unawares,” says Rubin- 
in. -Then later, as soviets are formed in 
factory after factory, as the Bolsheviks 
are able to publish and agitate more 
freely, their immediate tasks become clar- 
ified,—an effort gradually to win control 
of the factory soviets; slogans: “All 
power to the Soviets!”—‘‘Peace and 
land”; organizing for the demonstrations 
of May Day. It is possible that Duranty 
exaggerates the temporary helplessness 
of the Bolsheviks in the surging early 
stages of mass revolt. He does justice, 
however, to their subsequent planning 
and tactical procedure, insofar as Ivan’s 
activities keep him in contact with the 
leadership. 

The romantic side of the book is 
charming, but too pat, too facile. The 
element of chance, in many of Ivan’s en- 
counters with women, and especially with 
Nina, operates too neatly to be quite 
convincing. Nina saves him and is the 
cause of his undoing. Nadya, who ap- 
pears only briefly, is the most human, 
the most credible of all the women. 

The book solves no problems, points 
no moral. Yet one finishes reading it in 
the grip of the force that has impelled 
not only Ivan, but Druzak, Rubinin, 
Valya, Pavel, Klishko and the others,— 
intensity and clarity of purpose, and a 
dynamic will to destroy, to build and to 
achieve. 








QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
(Continued from page 22) 
craft cooperatives. From this is to be 


seen the tremendous development of 
the footwear industry in the Soviet 


Union and also the overwhelming de- 
mand for it. In order to develop that 
industry to supply the ever increasing 
demand there must be a tremendous 
capital investment. As in the develop- 
ment of every other industry, the cap- 
ital investment is supplied in a large 
measure by the State Budget of the 
USSR as a whole; but it must be sup- 
plemented also from the earnings of 
the respective industry. Therefore, un- 
til such time as the capacity of the shoe 
industry catches up with the stabilized 
demand it will require tremendous cap- 
ital investments. Every pair of shoes 
that is sold must contribute its share 
to this development in order to insure 
the future satisfaction of the demand 
for shoes on the part of the whole of 
the people. 

From this example, which applies 
practically to all of the industries man- 
ufacturing goods for public consump- 
tion, it may be seen why there is a 
special reason for some of the goods 
to be priced higher than they will be 
after the industry develops to the point 
where it can supply the demand with- 
out tremendous capital investments. 
The profits on shoes as well as on ev- 
erything else that the people consume 
go back to the industry and will shortly 
be repaid to the consumer in low 
prices and larger output. 


The year of 1937 is the year that is 
rounding out two decades of existence 
of Soviet power. It also is the year of 
the completion of the second Five- 
Year Plan. The record of achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union in trans- 
forming a backward country to a 
country which is foremost in Europe 
both industrially and agriculturally has 
gained for the Soviet Union the ad- 
miration of its friends and the bitter 
envy of its enemies. Admittedly this 
tremendous achievement has not come 
about without attending difficulties 
and in each stage of Soviet develop- 
ment there was one major object as 
well as a main difficulty to overcome. 
This was the concentration point. The 
third Five-Year Plan has for its con- 
centration point the further develop- 
ment of the productive forces with 
the greatest emphasis upon supplying 
greater variety and greater volume of 
consumers’ goods and housing. Judg- 
ing by past performances of the Soviet 
Union there is no doubt that this com- 
paratively easier task will be accom- 
plished within a very short period. 
However, we are quite sure that the 
“impartial” commentators will find 
something else to bewail. 
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MECHANIZED NOMADS 
(Continued from page 11) 


3,000 reindeer, others only 25. Those 
with the many reindeer are likely to 
get richer because they can afford to 
take the sons of poor men into their 
services and augment their herds. The 
poorer are likely to lose the few ani- 
mals they have as soon as one or two 
fall ill. Once they are reindeerless 
they and their families offer their ser- 
vices to the rich receiving as payment 
their food and shelter in the colder 
parts of the rich man’s tent, and five or 
six reindeer a year. This number is 
so small that it is hardly worth while 
trying to breed more; also they have 
not the time to look after them prop- 
erly, having to devote all their energies 
towards watching their employer’s 
herd. They usually slaughter them, 
therefore, and keep their frozen meat 
as a reserve from which they augment 
the daily food wages. 

The system adopted by the Russians 
is not simple or dictated expropriation. 
They try to persuade the poorer peo- 
ple in the tribe to decide that the richer 
have to give a number of reindeer for 
communal service. A_ resolution is 
taken in the tribal council that the rich 
man has to supply all the reindeer 
needed to carry the fur of the trappers 
to the trading center and to carry back 
again the food for the whole tribe. If 
he refuses he can be taken to court, 
but this has not happened so far. Then 
a Comsomol girl or boy, specially edu- 
cated, is sent out to help the small rein- 
deer owners to organize themselves as 
a collective community. Ten families 
are taken together. In winter they 
pitch their tents near each other. Some 
women wash and watch all the chil- 
dren. Others go out and collect fire- 
wood for the whole unit. Then men 
go out and put their traps collectively 
and inspect them every fifth day. In 
the second half of April all tribes in 
the Arctic move North. The ten fami- 
lies collectively move together. They 
stop at the great rivers, where the old 
people and children remain. One tent 
with a few young men as reindeer- 
shepherds follow the animals still fur- 
ther North in their search for food, 
while the rest devote themselves to fish- 
ing. Instead of each family laying out 
a small net, they are persuaded to try 
out the larger nets, some a mile long, 
which the Russians give them. Just as 
there are motor tractor stations in agri- 
cultural regions of Russia from which 
machinery is lent to collective farms, 
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so centers for mechanization and ra- 
tionalization of fishing and trapping 
are now being established in the Arctic. 
Motor boats, metal traps and large 
nets can be hired there. There were 
three such stations open last summer; 
there are to be 13 by 1937, if the plan 
is fulfilled, and 18 in 1938. These 
stations are at the same time equipped 
as cultural bases with a staff of 48 em- 
ployees; including doctors, veterinary 
surgeons, nurses, teachers, technical ad- 
visers, experts in cattle breed, and 
others. 

The experiment is, I think, extraor- 
dinarily interesting. What one aims at 
is the raising of the native methods of 
production in order to increase their 
output and give them more security 
and freedom to develop their cultural 
life. If the Russians have their way, 
the natives will leave their children at 
the cultural bases at least during the 
winter months and they will transform 
the life in the tundra within one gen- 
eration. There is no intention to make 
them settle on a permanent basis. This 
would be inconsistent with the natural 
economic requirements of the Arctic. 
But they could—as the Soviets hope 
they will—become half settled in so 
far as they will recognize the cultural 
bases as their political, educational and 
economic center, and also improve their 
living conditions with the help of mod- 
ern technical equipment. Mechanized 
semi-nomads would be the right defi- 
nition of this future state of the Arctic 
population. 

The law protects them against ex- 
ploitation. Trade with them is only 
permitted to the State or to coopera- 
tive organizations. They are exempt 
from all taxes and conscription. Mini- 
mum prices are fixed for their products, 
and the prices of commodities supplied 
to them by the trading stations are de- 
termined by the State so that they 
could afford all necessities of life. It is 
regarded of lesser importance whether 
the scheme is a paying proposition im- 
mediately. The government hopes that 
it will prove very profitable on a na- 
tional scale in the future, and the pri- 
mary object is to preserve them and, if 
possible, help them to grow once more 
into larger communities. Autonomous 
national districts are established—at 
least on the map—according to the 
usual area traveled by each tribe, and a 
comprehensive right to the soil and its 
content is given to them on paper as a 
guarantee for the future. Native 
chairmen of such autonomous districts 
are already officiating in some regions. 
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north. His book gives the complete 
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Russia in the future. 
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SOVIET AGRICULTURE 


planes, motorized sprayers, and all other 
modern insect destroying apparatus. 
Practically every kolhoz received a mo- 
torized horse-drawn sprayer this year 
and cotton, tobacco, potatoes, garden 
crops and seed alfalfa as well as all 
orchards and vineyards, were regularly 
sprayed this season, for the first time 
in the case of many of the collectives. 

Drainage in all districts, and clear- 
ing of stumps and rocks in the northern 
timbered sections, gave the Soviet Union 
well over one million acres of new land 
this past year, and will add two million 
acres more to the cultivated area in 
1938. 

Effective measures have been taken 
to save all our moisture and use it only 
in producing crops. Rainfall in the 
greater part of the producing areas 
ranges from 10 to 30 inches per year. 
It takes seven and one-half inches of 
rain, all passing through the growing 
crop to produce a normal crop. So the 
conservation of moisture is a major 
problem in Soviet agriculture. 

Harvest and early fall plowing are 
now universally practised to destroy the 
weeds that would rob the soil of the 
last drop of its moisture if left to grow. 
Seventy per cent of the area sown to 
fall grain in 1936 was harvest or 
early fall plowed. 

All row crops this year have had 
frequent shallow cultivations destroy- 
ing the weeds and holding the moisture 
with a blanket of loose mellow earth. 
Up to 1937 there were not enough 
tractors to cultivate as conditions re- 
quired. ‘Today, shortage of power for 
farm work is a thing of the past. 

Row crops, besides several cultiva- 
tions, received two to three hand hoe- 
ings. Our cotton and tobacco this year 
are one hundred per cent clean of weeds, 
and other crops are cleaner than they 
have ever been before. 

Every farm this year has planted 
trees for wind-breaks and for snow re- 
tention on the farm boundaries. Such 
model farms as the Kuban State Seed 
Farm and the Seattle Commune, which 
are already enclosed with 12 to 16 rows 
of trees, claim increased yields of 10 
to 25 per cent from the moisture held 
on the fields by the belts of trees. 

Snow fences were set out in the fall 
on the open fields, snow was plowed 
into ridges at right angles to the winter 
winds, fields were listed in the fall into 
furrows and ridges and growth of alfal- 
fa and other vegetation was left on the 
fields to catch and retain the winter 
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(Continued from page 7) 


moisture for use of the summer crops. 

Besides these measures, thousands of 
ponds have been made to hold the run- 
off from winter snows and spring rains. 
The desert areas have been gradually 
moving west. We intend to push them 
back to the east. 

For many districts 75 per cent of the 
seed sown was vernalized this spring 
(a system of soaking the grain in spe- 
cial solutions and preparing it for quick 
sprouting). Collective farmers claim 
an increase in yield of 10 to 15 per cent 
from vernalization. 

The last factor, and the most impor- 
tant, has been the collective farmers 
themselves. They are a changed peo- 
ple, especially in their knowledge of the 
theory and practice of farming. The 
collective farmers at their conference 
pledged themselves to master every 
phase of their work as well as, or better 
than, the specialists. They are carry- 
ing through this task magnificently. It 
seems that everyone is studying; old, 
middle-aged and young. I never be- 
fore saw so many people with text and 
copy books under their arms. In very 
many cases, they are solving their prob- 
lems better than the agronoms. Every 
kolhoz has its “laboratory hut” where 
they carry on their own scientific work. 

Soviet farmers are alert on other 
matters besides farming. They know 
what they are doing, and why, and for 
whom. They are intensely interested 
in what is going on in Spain and in 
China and many are well posted on the 
political situation in all the major coun- 
tries. The collective farmers, especially 
the younger people, are one hundred per 
cent for the Soviet Government and its 
policies. 

With only one factor, the weather, 
that we cannot yet fully control (in 
due time we will control that also!), 
it can safely be said that the hard days 
of Soviet farmers, the days of famine 
and want, are forever past. No other 
group of farmers in the world have half 
so bright an outlook for the future. This 
is because they do not tackle their prob- 
lems single handed; but in thoroughly 
organized, well disciplined groups, using 
collectively all that science and modern 
invention can give. 

The old Russian word for harvest 
was “strada”—the time of suffering. 
And it was a time of suffering. The 
muzhik and his family rode out to their 
far-away fields and camped there for 
days of back-breaking toil. Few were 
the years when they brought home full 


wagons. There was drouth, there were 
pests and no way to fight them with 
their ancient crude tools. And even 
when a good crop was reaped, so slow 
were their methods of cutting and 
threshing that they could never be sure 
of it until it was safely stowed away in 
their barns. Rain and winds could 
destroy it for them even after it was cut. 

Today, the young people go singing 
to the harvest fields, great truckloads 
of them. If they camp in the fields, 
there are camp kitchens to prepare solid 
meals for them, libraries for their rest 
hours, music for them to dance by at 
night. Their strong, young arms guide 
great machines to do the work their 
fathers and mothers did with their own 
hands. Work that dragged on for weeks 
before is now accomplished in a few 
days. And the rich harvests of their 
fields are bringing them a richer life in 
every way. 





A DAY 
(Continued from page 23) 


Dinner. 
mail, newspapers, magazines and some 


An hour’s rest. Evening 


more letters. I listen to Pearl Buck’s 
novel “The Good Earth.” The sun has 
set. I do not see it, but I feel the cool 
evening approaching. 

A noise of many feet. Ringing laugh- 
ter. These are my guests coming, hero- 
ines of my country, parachutists who 
have broken the world record for long 
distance jump before opening the para- 
chute. Together with them also come 
comrades from the new construction 
work in Sochi. The muffled noise of 
the gigantic construction reaches even 
here, in this quiet garden. In my mind 
I try to imagine how the streets of my 
city are being covered with asphalt and 
concrete. And where but a year ago 
there were still vacant lots there are 
now huge sanatoria buildings. 

Evening. It is quiet in the house. 
The visitors have left. I am being read 
to. A light knock at the door. This is 
the last appointment today. A reporter 
from the ‘Moscow Daily News.” He 
speaks poor Russian. (See next page) 
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SOVIET COMMUNISM 
by S. AND B. WEBB 


“There is no book on the Russian 


system which remotely compares 
with it, in either insight or intel- 
lectual calibre.” 


The Manchester Guardian 


Two Volumes Boxed Regular $7.50 
20th Anniversary price $4.49 


II 


Beginning Friday September 24 and 
ending Saturday October 9th the 
Workers Bookshops throughout the 
U.S. are running a special sale. 
Many books will be sold at 20-50% 
discount. Here is your opportunity 
to get numerous books at the lowest 
possible prices. Prices range from 
19c up on books that sold for $2.50 
or more. Visit your local bookshop 
now. 


III 


RECORDED MUSIC can now be 
heard daily at the N. Y. Workers 
Bookshop. Every day between the 
hours of 1-2 p.m. and 7-8 p.m. the 
music of the Masters can be heard 
while you are buying your books. 


IV 


TWO EXHIBITIONS: The Soviet 
Photography Album of Margaret 
Bourke-White and the paintings of 
the ‘Significant Moderns” reproduced 
in the Soviet Union will be on dis- 
play during the period of the special 
sale on books. 
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OUR CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
has now been completely restocked 
with the latest and best books. Fees 
are nominal. Join today and be one 
of the 1,000 now renting books from 
our circulating library. 


WORKERS BOOK SHOP 
50 E. 13th Street, New York City 


Mail order from: 


WORKERS LIBRARY PUB. 
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“Is it true that you were a simple 
worker ?” 

“Yes, a fitter.” 

“Tell me, do you suffer much? You 
are blind, chained to your bed for so 
many years. Is it possible that have you 
never despaired about your lost happi- 
ness of sight and movement which will 
never return to you?” 

I smile. 

“I simply have no time for that. 
Happiness is many-sided. And I am 
deeply happy. My personal tragedy 
is obliterated by the unparalleled joy 
of creative work, the consciousness of 
having bricks put into your hands for 
the splendid foundation which we are 
now building and which is called so- 
cialism. .. .” 

Night. I fall asleep, tired but deeply 
contented, I have lived one more day, 
a usual day, a good day. 








LEVANEVSKY 
(Continued from page 10) 


piloted by Mikhail Vodopianav, Vas- 
sily Molokov, A. D. Alexeyev and 
I. P. Mazaruk. 

An effort so widespread requires care- 
ful organization. “Canadian Airways” 
have flown gasoline depots from vari- 
ous points to Aklavik, to serve Sir Hu- 
bert Wilkins there after the depletion 
of his supplies at Coppermine, where he 
had first made use of a depot belonging 
to the Royal Canadian Signal Corps. 
But all those depots were laid by the 
Signal Corps years ago, when most 
planes used 73 octane gasoline. Most 
recent planes use 87 octane fuel. 
Hence the Ethyl Gas Corporation of 
New York has given valiant aid in send- 
ing ethyl to the Arctic coast with which 
to “dope” the gasoline there, as well as 
experts, with gas masks, to undertake 
that hazardous task with the extremely 
poisonous substance. 

Emergency measures have been taken 
to provide accurate weather information 
for the areas over which the search is 
conducted. The U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau has sent an expert forecaster, and 
the Russians have sent Mikhail Belia- 
kov, the brother of the famous flyer, to 
Fairbanks, to help the regular meteorol- 
ogist there. The United States, Cana- 
dian, and Russian weather services are 
sending information to Fairbanks from 
all pertinent stations, including the one 
at the Pole. With such organization, 
Fairbanks has been able to give Wilkins 
remarkably accurate information on 
conditions he would encounter over the 
Arctic Sea, so permitting him to or- 
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of the 


USSR? 


We feel we can count you as one 
of the real friends of the Soviet Union. 
We have gone to great pains and ex- 
pense to produce the November issue 
of this magazine which is described 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Without question our November is- 
sue will be the most exciting, most 
beautiful, most significant publication 
we have ever put out. We want your 
help. 


This Means 
You! 


You can help enormously. We want 
you to spread this big issue among 
your friends. We are sure that you 
have five or ten friends at least who 
would be interested in our November 
issue. And you can help spread the 
truth about the Soviet Union by seeing 
to it that they get a copy. 


We urge you to take a bundle at a 
special rate of 10c a copy in quantity. 
Send us 50c, we will send you five 
copies—send us $1.00, we will send 
you 10 copies. Order a bundle of 5, 
10 or more copies today and help us 
spread this great issue. It is important 
work in the fight against war and 
fascism, for the Soviet peace policy. 


Here is 


your mee 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Special Bundle Dept. 
824 Broadway, New York City 


I inclose $........ for which send me 
vs tewy ond copies of the big November issue 
which I will distribute among my friends. 
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ganize his efforts effectively and with- 
out waste. 

In this brief account it is possible to 
give only the barest outline of the 
work, and impossible to list all the men 
and organizations in three countries 
that are giving wholehearted and well 
coordinated cooperation in the search. 

It is important that everything pos- 
sible be done to find Levanevsky and 
his companions, not only because human 
lives are at stake, but also because of 
the effect their loss would have, in un- 
informed public opinion, on the whole 
idea of a transpolar air route, in spite 
of the fact that regular established air- 
lines all over the world lose lives every 
once in so often. 

But the search itself, organized on so 
vast a scale, training men in the prob- 
lems and techniques of far-flung though 
coordinated Arctic activities, demon- 
strating again to experts and public 
alike how well systematic flying can be 
carried out up there even at the worst 
time of the year, promises to do even 
more for the cause of the transpolar air 
line than could Levanevsky’s flight have 
done, had it been completed in safety. 
In the last century the search for the 
lost Sir John Franklin amounted to one 
of the greatest and most effective pro- 
grams of Arctic exploration and re- 
search ever undertaken to that time. 
Today, with far more at stake in the 
far north than then, history is repeating 
itself. 

The chances are that the Levanevsky 
group will be found, alive, before June. 
But if not, they will not have died in 
vain. The efforts to find them have 
already resulted in the solution of sev- 
eral of the problems that seemed hither- 
to to stand in the way of a commercial 
airline across the Polar Sea, and have 
brought the world very much closer to 
the eventual establishment of that line. 








EXOTIC ANIMAL FARM 
(Continued from page 21) 


The farm’s utilitarian projects are 
comparatively recent. The problem of 
livestock farming for the everyday 
needs of the population plays a most 
important role in the USSR’s national 
economy. Yet the scientists at Askania- 
Nova have not always concentrated ‘on 
the demands of collective farmers for 
good breeds of animals with the maxi- 
mum yield of meat, milk, fats and wool, 
which should replace the leaner unpro- 
ductive beasts. Instead, the Institute 
was formerly inclined to play up what 
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LATEST SOVIET 
SONGS 


electrically recorded under direction of 
Vladimir Heifetz 

Djerzhinsky: “Ot Krayai Do Kraya” 
from the Opera “Quiet Flows the 
Don”; and Yablochko, Sailors’ Song 
and Dance (used in Gliére’s Ballet, 
“The Red Poppy”). One 10” record, 
No. R-2, price $1.00. 

Shostakovich: Folk Song Setting ‘‘Nav- 
strechu Dnya’; and Davidenko: 
“Leninskaya” (In Memory of Lenin) 
sung by S. Stepanoff, baritone. One 10” 
record. No. R-1, price $1.00. 


Dunaevsky: *Pesnya O Rodeenye” 
(Song of My Country); and “Vynto- 
vochka (Red Army Song). One 10” 
record, No. R-3, price $1.00. 


* This song was hailed by Soviet transpolar flier 
Valery Chkaloff in his speech at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Banquet. 
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NEW STAR RECORDING CO. 


723 Seventh Avenue Room 203 
New York, N. Y. 
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Professor §. N. Bogolubsky character- 
ized as “exotic superfluities.” 

And so it came to pass at last year’s 
conference of the outstanding livestock 
specialists that in response to an enthu- 
siastic speech by. Askania-Nova’s Direc- 
tor, Nurinov, Joseph Stalin quietly re- 
marked : 

“You are being carried away in the 
direction of exoticism, but what we 
need is that the Institute should serve 
production.” 

The program of the Institute is now 
undergoing rigorous revision, and the 
chief emphasis is on the immediate 
needs of socialist construction. But 
miracles of science will not cease, no 
matter how practical research and ex- 
perimentation become. There will al- 
ways be an air of “exoticism” about 
this extraordinary zoological garden. 








I MEET A TADJIK 
(Continued from page 13) 
oppressed. The Revolution, beckoning 
with a new life, declared our women 
equal to the men and the women flung 
the hated “paranja” in shreds to their 
feet. Our beautiful women at last 

bravely faced the world, free. 

“Many tragedies accompanied this 
act. Husbands killed their wives, 
fathers their daughters. But the Soviet 
government helped our women through 
this trying period. It also helped our 
men understand the meaning of equal 
rights for women. It punished the in- 
corrigible ones. ‘Today, a new woman 
stands side by side with an enlightened 
man in a young, reborn Tadjikistan. 

“Yet, you know, in many parts of our 
country, the Revolution didn’t actually 
penetrate until as recently as five or six 
years ago! As for me, I too, am a sym- 
bol of what the new life has done for 
our youth!” ‘Timir’s face shone with 
warmth, pride, with his dazzling smile. 

“A dozen years ago, my father was 
a poor, insignificant worker, with many 
children and but one wife. . . . Today, 
his son is sent for a month’s vacation to 
a far-off seaside resort. Before the 
Revolution, my parents had never seen 
a train in their life, had never been be- 
yond the outskirts of our city; today, 
their son travels ten days from home 
and is still within the borders of the 
great Soviet land!” 

We would sit and converse for hours 
and we would stroll and talk for many 
more hours. Timir was not only aware 
of everything that happened in the So- 
viet Union, but was endlessly curious 
about everything in America as well. I 
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announces that 


HEYWOOD BROUN 


has joined its staff 


The major event of 1937 in America has been the growth 
of organized labor. Central to the interests of readers of 
Soviet Russia Today is the unionization of office workers, 


writers, professional people. Spokesman and leader in 


this field—HEYWOOD BROUN. 


The names of its editors and feature writers—Bruce 
Bliven, George Soule, Malcolm Cowley, R. M. Lovett, 
Stark Young, Otis Ferguson, John T. Flynn, T. R. B., 
Jonathan Mitchell—suggest not only why The New Re- 
public is influential but why its pages are so varied and 


entertaining. BROUN is famously all three! 


To get the witty and lively commentary on current topics 
of this fine writer and fighting labor leader every week, 


use the coupon below. 


17 weeks’ reat orrer ?] 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 40 East 49th St., New York 


For the enclosed one dollar, please send me The New Republic for the next 
seventeen weeks. 
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was often disarmed by such questions 
as: “How many miles long is the 
‘shoot-the-chute’ in Coney Island ?”— 
or “How far a drop is the waterslide 
there?” 

He was anxious to know the extent 
of the labor movement, the conditions 
of the working and farming people, the 
economic state of the country. Of espe- 
cial interest to him was the status of 
our Negro people and he seemed to be 
well-informed on all of these vital ques- 
tions. 

Actually, we were both visitors from 
a far-off country. For had we not both 
traveled ten days to get to Sochi? 
Timir admitted to me that at first he 
was rather unhappy. The food was 
different, the tempo and_ climate 
strange. But it did not take the chef 
in his rest-home very long to discover 
the young Tadjik’s discomfort. Timir 
was given money to purchase his own 
delectables in the local marketplace. 
His favorite recipes were prepared for 
him and he was made thoroughly at 
home in no time. 

An amusing incident was this one: 
we were watching a volley-ball game 
yne day. When the game was over, we 
remained on the watcher’s bench, talk- 
ing about this and that. We were quite 
unaware of the curious picture we 
presented: a Tadjik and an American 
conversing absorbedly in very bad Rus- 
sian. As we talked, I noticed another 
watcher moving ever closer to me on 
the bench. Finally, there was no mis- 
t2king his eavesdropping. I noticed that 
he puckered his brow on occasion and 
fidgeted, as he listened in to our con- 
versation. Suddenly, he touched my 
arm and asked: 

“Pardon me, citizeness, but what 
language are you two speaking?” 

I answered in some surprise: “Why 
—Russian.” 

He shook his head emphatically. 
“But that cannot be, citizeness. You 
see, I am Russian and the language you 
both are speaking is not Russian at 
all!” 

Timir and I looked at each other in 
amazement. We burst into laughter. 
Timir then turned to him. “We are 
speaking Esperanto, comrade,” he told 
him. 

Our eavesdropper beamed with pleas- 
ure. He was satisfied and hurriedly 
returned to his friends, who had been 
watching this episode it seems, to tell 
them the good news: 

“Can you imagine?—That strange 
pair—they are speaking Esperanto, the 
international language!”’ 
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